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y tas NEXT TIME you bring in the milk from the 
front porch, sip a carbonated beverage or slip 
contentedly into a spotless shirt fresh from the laundry 
—you have something for which to thank The J.B. Ford 
Company of Wyandotte, Michigan. 

Indeed, there’s hardly an item of manufactured food, 
clothing or shelter—the three great essentials of life— 
which is not dependent, at some stage, on one or more 
of the various Wyandotte cleansers made by our client. 


This largest manufacturer of specialized cleaning 
materials is at the moment introducing two newly 
packaged Wyandotte cleansers to a public which has 
never heard of the ““Wyandottes"—but a public which 
at every turn profits by these products. 

The success of this present localized advertising is 
predicated on the more than thirty years these products 
have been serving industry at large. Their widest home 
acceptance will come when, in good time, the whole 
fascinating story of The J. B. Ford Company’s creative 
accomplishments is released nationally. 


NW AYER & DON 


WASHINGTON ~SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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How Is Wall Street’s Storm 
Affecting Business ? 


An Inquisitive Visit, Not with Pollyanna Nor Old 
Man Ballyhoo, But with the Barometer 


The President has acted. Re- 
gardless of his action’s immediate 
effect upon the stock market—and 
these days, it seems, no man can 
foretell how this market will re- 
act to anything—business in gen- 
eral is heartened by the assurance 


Ge sour wu re eyeeIrww~™”” = 


N Washington this week, at the 

call of President Hoover, there 
is assembling a group of repre- 
sentatives of industry, agriculture 
and labor “to develop,” as the 
President explained it last week 
when he issued the call for the 


conference, “cer- 
tain definite steps” 
for “concerted ac- 
tion for continued 
business progress.” 

Said the Presi- 
dent: “One of the 
results of the spec- 
ulative period 
through which we 
have passed in re- 
cent months has 
been the diversion 
of capital into the 
security market, 
with consequent 








MOST accurate meter of 

what is happening and 
might happen to business 
are the condition and vol- 
ume of retail trade. If retail 
sales keep up, factories will 
run, men will be employed 
and advertising will pull 
and pay. 

Here “Printers’ Ink” pre- 
sents a digest of data, 
gathered from 163 sources 
of information in_ sixty 
centers from coast to coast. 


that the national 
Government has 
taken hold, to the 
end that in Wash- 
ington there may 
originate care- 
fully considered, 
constructive ac- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, what 
of the condition of 
business, itself ? 

Wholly in the 
field of prophecy 
and conjecture lies 
any attempt to an- 














lagging of the con- 
struction work in 
the country. 

“The postponement of construc- 
tion work during the last month, 
including not only building, rail- 


swer, accurately 
and in any fair de- 
gree of detail, this question: What 
is to come? 

Men can—and do—express their 
opinions. For weeks, the public 
ways, merchant marine and public prints have fairly bristled with 
utilities, but also Federal, State formal statements of business lead- 
and municipal public works, pro- ers. Giants of industry and of 
vides a substantial reserve for finance—giants, some of them, 
prompt expanded action. The sit- who never before have been quoted 
uation is further assured by the ex- on a subject so pertinent—have 
ceptionally strong cash position of spoken freely. Canvassed and 
the large manufacturing interests questionnaired by wire, national 
of the country.” advertisers have said: “Regardless 

And, further en in the state- of Wall Street, we’re going ahead.” 
ment, this: “My own experience Behind these expressions there 
has been, however, that words are has been a common motive and a 
not of great importance in time motive quite understandable. To 
of economic disturbance. It is deal with a psychological situation, 
action that counts.” apply psychology. No company 

Table of Contents on Page 194 
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president, mindful of the effect of 
his words, would or could be other- 
wise than optimistic. Perhaps by 
their very multiplicity, the expres- 
sions of optimism, wholly sincere 
as each of them may have been, 
have weakened their effect. Per- 
haps the public has felt that the 
leaders protested too much. But 
no understanding intelligence can 
fail to admire the courage with 
which business rallies to its colors. 

Herein, Printers’ INK presents 
no prophecy. So far as it is hu- 
manly possible to make it so, our 
message is a message of fact. It 
is drawn, in part, from a survey 
of the very springs from which 
business flows—the consumers’ 
buying in the nation’s markets. 
For, after all, the most accurate 
meter of the flow of trade is the 
volume of retail sales. And, in 
part, our message is drawn from 
a consideration of certain factors 
and indices that, stock market or 
no stock market, shadow forth 


fundamental conditions. ; 
Realizing that few men are in 


closer touch with day-to-day retail 
conditions in various cities than 
publishers, business or advertising 
managers of newspapers who main- 
tain hour-to-hour contact with re- 
tailers, we have wired 163 such 
men in sixty cities. 

We asked this question: 

What has been and is the effect 
of the recent stock-market develop- 
ments on the retail sales of : 

Foods, 

Drugs, 

Radios, 

Building materials, 

Automobiles, and 

Department stores? 

The answer we got, compiled 
from specific investigations, sums 
up like this: In general, retail sales 
of goods in the higher ranges of 
price—the so-called luxury mer- 
chandise—have been affected. The 
generalization applies nationally to 
the higher-priced automobiles, to 
certain departments in the depart- 
ment stores, to higher-priced foods, 
and, in some centers, to radio sets 
and certain articles in drugs. Gen- 
erally, department store sales are 
holding up. In many instances, 
they reveal an _ interesting—but 
wholly, logical—shift in buying. 


INK Nov. 21, 1029 
The high-priced departments have 
fallen off; but store volume has 
held level,» or in some instances 
actually increased, because the 
medium and low-priced depart- 
ments have enjoyed substantial 
gains. 

From all quarters come reports 
of the operation of a certain in- 
fluence that stock-market  sensa- 
tions almost have crowded off the 
newspapers’ front pages — the 
weather. In the apparel lines, say 
the merchants, it is not the stock 
market at all, but an unseasonable 
autumn, whose warm and _ sunny 
days have postponed the buying of 
winter clothing, that has impeded 
sales. 

In foods and drugs in the mid- 
dle-price ranges, the retail stores— 
particularly the chains—report but 
little perceptible effect; and some 
report that sales have gone up. 

The automobile market, probably 
the most definitely affected of the 
six concerning which we inquired, 
is feeling the effect in the price 
ranges above $1,000. But again 
the retail factors ascribe at least 
a part of the cause to an influence 
other than the stock market's. 
There is strong complaint of 
over-production — an _ over-produc- 
tion that was exerting its effect 
even before Wall Street went into 
its earthquake in the latter part of 
October. 

From the merchandising point of 
view, an interesting situation is 
presented by radio. Radio sales 
are down. In various centers the 
condition is described in terms 
ranging from “slightly off” to 
“bad.” Again at least a part of 
the effect is ascribed to a non- 
stock-market cause—in this in- 
stance, price-cutting. Consumers, 
say the dealers, are putting off the 
buying of radio sets until they are 
certain that prices have stabilized. 

The building-material market is 
spotty. Although there seems to 
be a fairly general recession in 
building projects for homes, apart- 
ments, hotels, office structures and 
the like, a number of market cen- 
ters point to extensive projects 
already authorized by municipali- 
ties, counties and States. Here is 
reflected a nation-wide policy that 
never before has operated in times 
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ver the past ten years 


our growth in advertising volume 


has been like that . . . tripling in the 


period ...We think this means.. .. 


the application of sound principles to 
advertising, a personnel that knows how to 
apply these principles, a form of organiza- 
tion that is basically sound, and client 
satisfaction with the results. Over a long 
period, agency growth is a pretty good 
indication of dependability of service. 
THE H. K. 
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of business uncertainty—the policy 
of government, Federal, State and 
local, to withhold public building 
for times when “private” building 
is less active than normal. 

As to building, too—if we may 
touch for just a paragraph on pos- 
sibilities—there is a belief, gener- 
ally expressed in the answers to 
our inquiry, that not only building 
work, but real estate, will feel a 
favorable reaction from the re- 
turn of money, and of attention, 
to normal purposes and normal 
interests. 


Which Cities Hit Hardest? 


The nation-wide size-up reveals 
certain facts that are interesting 
from the standpoint of geography. 
The most severe effect upon retail 
sales is to be found in the centers 
closest to Wall Street itself—the 
Eastern States on the Central and 
North-Atlantic seaboard. In even 
the larger cities inland and to a 
more marked degree in the cities 
on the Pacific Coast, there is evi- 
dence that the influence swept out- 
ward in a wave from lower Man- 
hattan, a wave that receded as it 
traveled. 

Certain of the industrial cities, 
especially those whose industries 
are widely diversified, are compara- 
tively untouched. But industrial 
cities dependent upon a single ma- 
jor industry, if that industry hap- 
pens to be one whose sales have 
been affected adversely, have been 
hit rather hard—and for two rea- 
sons. One reason is the curtail- 
ment of industrial production, 
causing unemployment; and the 
other is that large numbers of em- 
ployees, who had bought stock in 
their companies and then played it 
for a rise, were sold out. 

The Middle West, the Far West 
and the South reveal the stabiliz- 
ing influence of agriculture. “Few 
of our people speculated,” reads a 
typical Teport from that great re- 
gion. “They are interested, not in 
stocks, but in crops.” One report 
optimistically points out that “a 
record cotton crop is selling at sat- 
isfactory prices, and will bring into 
the States of Tennessee, Arkansas 
and Mississippi $90,000,000 more 
than was returned by the crop of 
1928.” 


INK 
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So much for the survey’s facts 
and figures. Now for some of its 
collected comment. From many 
quarters come observations of 
two related and highly influential 
phenomena—hysteria and rumor. 

Retailers, wholesalers and even 
manufacturers, alarmed by a con- 
dition that has not yet affected 
their sales—and a condition that, 
for all anyone knows, may never 
affect their sales—have laid off em- 
ployees. Here and there, there ac- 
tually have been such instances, 
And then rumor, starting with an 
ounce of fact, has augmented that 
fact into a ton or so of supposi- 
tion. “We hear,” says one report, 
“that such and such an employer 
has laid off 300 men and that the 
sales of such and such a store have 
slumped $1,200. And in every in- 
stance, our investigation has shown 
that rumor had added a couple of 
ciphers.” 

From sources apart from our 
survey comes evidence of a general 
realization of hysteria’s existence 
and its very real and very imme- 
diate effect. It is a kind of hys- 
teria that operates both positively 
and negatively. In its positive 
phase it excites the public into 
wild-eyed discussion of an occur- 
rence that, except as to a fairly 
limited sector of our national pop- 
ulation, has touched the public not 
at all—affected the people no more 
than would a visitation by a new 
comet in the firmament. 

In its negative phase, the hys- 
teria expresses itself in the act of 
the business head who, having him- 
self been hurt in the market, as- 
sumes that everybody has been 
hurt and straightway proceeds to 
clamp the brakes on his business, 
curtail operations and_ surrender 
himself to worry and to fear. 

For him, it is well to remember 
that while he was speculating, hun- 
dreds of other men were hard at 
work at their daily tasks, that their 
capital and savings are unimpaired. 
Specifically, too, he may consider 
the_following still-true facts : 

Except in a very few isolated 
lines, there are no clogged and 
piled-up inventories that wil! need 
to be written off. 

For some time before the stock 

(Continued on page 170 
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The yearning Eighties. Sea travel breaks the shack- 
les of seventy-five years. The pug dog lines of the 
side-wheeler begin their transformation to the rakish 
slimness of the modern ocean greyhound. @ The 
ArLantTic MonrTHLy encouraged the change. For 
deep-rooted in the Atlantic’s editorial policy is an 
eager welcome for the new—a venturing towards the 
still uncharted horizons which promise progress. 
({ Guided by an editorial policy which looks alertly 
forward, it is only natural that Atlantic readers 
should be open-minded to advertising which tells of 
newer and better ways of living. Truly the advertis- 
ing columns of the Atlantic have charted the progress 
of a nation and its people. 


THE 


ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


America’s Most Quoted Periodical 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


ONE OF THE QUALITY THREE 
Circulation 130,000 Net Paid A. B. C., rebate-backed and guaranteed 
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“Will you help me 
to get well?” 


H* is standing in your office now 
all that we can send you of him. 

He must go to the hospital, and 
someone more fortunate than his 
own folks must supply the money 
for the treatment he needs. 

Will you help? 

More than 
needy sick people must be cared for 
absolutely free by the hospitals of New 
York next year. Thousands of them 
are helpless children. Without money 
the hospitals can do nothing. Some- 
one must pay for light and warmth, 
for food and medicines, and for in- 
telligent nursing. 


150,000 desperately 


The United Hospital Fund pays for 
free care in fifty-nine of New York's 
foremost hospitals. 46% of all the 
bed patients in these hospitals last 
year were treated and cared for free. 

This year the hospitals must care 
for still more patients. 


$665,000 was given last year. 
$1,000,000 is needed this year. 
Won't you help pay the bill? 


At least $1 from everyone 
in advertising and publish- 
ing is our share. 
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Committee of Advertising and Publishing Interests 
for the United Hospital Fund 


kK, H. Fulton, General Outdoor Advertising Co., Chairman Outdoor Advertising Division 
Gilbert T. Hodges, The Sun, New York, Chairman of Newspaper Publishers Division 


Corne 
Stanle 
Male« 


Stanle 


FE. Ahrens, Ahrens Publishing Co. 

George J. Auer, Herald Tribune 

Paul Block, Standard Union 

Harry Brown, New York Evening Post 

|. F. Bresnahan, The World 

L.Ames Brown, Lord 9 Thomas and Logan 

Benjamin T. Butterworth, The New York 
Times 

H.H. Charles, Charles Advertising Service 

R. P. Clayberger, Calkins & Holden 

W. P. Colton, Wendell P. Colton Co. 

DavidG. Evans, Evans, Kip&S Hackett, Inc. 

Walter Drey, B. C. Forbes Co. 

J. K. Fraser, The Blackman Company 

H. S. Gardner, Gardner Advertising 
Company 

Joseph A. Hanff, Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 

George E. Harris, The Dauchy Company 

John H. Hawley, Hawley Advertising 
Company, Inc. 

R. C. Hollis, Daily News 

Winthrop Hoyt, Charles W, Hoyt Company 

William H. Johns, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine 8 Osborn 

R.H. Johnson, New York Evening Fournal 


us Kelly, Kelly Smith Company, Chairman of Publishers’ Representatives Division 
Latshaw, Butterick Publishing Co., Chairman of Magazine Publishers Division 

m Muir, McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Chairman of Business Publishers Division 
Resor, 7. Walter Thompson Company, Chairman 


A. J. Kobler, Daily Mirror 

Cyril E. Kissane, The Wall Street Journal 

Col. F. Knox, New York American 

H. E. Lesan, H. E. Lesan 

T. D. MacGregor, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 

H. K. McCann, H. K. McCann Co. 

Howard Meyers, National Trade 
Journal, Inc. 

Arthur J. Picard, Picard, Bradner & 
Brown 

Frank James Reynolds, Albert Frank & 
Company 

Philip Ritter, The Philip Ritter Company, 
Ine. 

Raymond Rubicam, Young & Rubicam 

J. I. Romer, Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 

Victor F, Ridder, Staats-Zeitung 

George C. Sherman, George C. Sherman 
Co. 

Frank G. Smith, Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc. 

Harry Dwight Smith, The Erickson Co. 

Martin H. Weyrauch, New York Evening 
Graphic 


The Fund Provides Free Care in These Hospitals 


Babies 

Beekman Street 
Beth Israel 

Beth Moses 
Broad Street 


Joint Disease 
Knickerbocker 


Lebanon 
Lenox Hill 


Lying-in 


Long Island College 


Mt. Sinai 
Fifth Avenue 
Flower 
French 
Home for Incurables 
House of the Holy Comforter 
House of Rest for 
Consumptives 
Infirmary for Women and 
Children 
Isabella Home 
ltalian 
Jewish, Brooklyn 


Throat 


isericordia 


Neurological 
New York 


Infirmary 


Jewish Maternity 


Knapp Memorial Eye 


Manhattan Eye, Ear and 


New York Eye and Ear 


Norwegian Lutheran 


Nursery and Child’s 
Ophthalmic 
Orthopaedic 

Polyclinic 
Post-Graduate 
Presbyterian 

Prospect Heights 
Reconstruction 
Roosevelt 

Ruptured and Crippled 
St. Andrew’s Convalescent 


Manhattan Maternity St. Giles’ 
Memorial Cancer 
Methodist Episcopal 


Luke’s 


St. Mark’s 


St. > 


Montefiore Hospital St. Mary’s 


Skin and Cancer 

Sloane 

Sydenham 
oman’s 


Wyckoff Heights 


Send contributions to 
THE UNITED HOSPITAL FUND 


Care of Stanley Resor, 420 Lexington Avenue 





Our Customers Gave Us Names 
of Prospects 


And a Number of These Prospects Have Since Become Customers 


By Dale Wylie 


Sales Promotion Manager, Iron Fireman Manufacturing Compnay 


OME weeks ago, while look- 

ing through files of letters 
from users endorsing our product, 
the thought occurred to us that 
possibly the general card file, in 
which are listed the names of all 
our users, might be a source of 
sales prospects which had hitherto 
been overlooked. af 

With our June dividend checks 
we had mailed a prospect blank to 
stockholders, which resulted in our 
receiving several hundred new pros- 
pects. Why not similar results 
from a mailing to owners? ; 

It was decided to give the idea 
a trial by making a test mailing to 
a limited number of owners, and 
4,000 names were selected at ran- 
dom from our list. The mailing 
consisted of a processed letter 
(which was not filled in), a blank 
with spaces for the names and ad- 
dresses of five prospects, a small 
printed slip illustrating and de- 
scribing a metal paperweight, which 
is our trade-mark in statuette form, 
and a C. O. D. return envelope. 
The letter read as follows: 

Dear Iron Fireman Owner: 

Won’t you do both ourselves and 
some of your friends a favor? We 
would like to have the names of a 
few individuals or companies who 
would appreciate the remarkable 
economy and the other advantages 
which the Iron Fireman brings. 

If you will take a moment to 
fill out the attached sheet, and mail 
it to us in the prepaid. envelope, 
we will reciprocate by sending you 
an Iron Fireman paperweight, an il- 
lustration of which we enclose. 

We will not use your name in 
writing to anyone regarding the 
Iron Fireman without your per- 
mission. 

Assuring you. that we will be 
very grateful for this co-operation, 
we are 

Very truly yours, 
Iron FireEMAN ~ perme 


By E. Cc’ SamMons, 
Vice-president. 


The blank gave the owner the 
option of checking “You may refer 


10 


to me” or “Please do not use my 
name” opposite each of the pros- 
pects suggested. 

The mailing went out under first- 
class postage on August 9 and 
within two days returns began 
coming in, first from Oregon and 
the Pacific Coast States, and then 
in increasing volume from the 
Mountain States until the Atlantic 
seaboard was reached. 

After the first three weeks re- 
plies began falling off, but occa- 
sional prospect blanks continue to 
come in, even now, fourteen weeks 
after the mailing was made. 

Up until the present time we 
have received 2,180 prospects from 
this source, which we look upon 
as an excellent return, since our 
unit of sale, including installation 
cost, runs from the neighborhood 
of $500 upward to $3,000, depend- 
ing upon the size of machine. 

Exactly 492 individual owners 
sent in lists of names of prospects, 
or a return of 12.3 per cent on the 
total mailing. The lists received 
averaged 4.43 prospect names. It 
was interesting to note that 436 of 
the 492 prospect blanks were signed 
by individuals, or corporations 
firms or institutions “by” individ- 
uals, while fifty-six blanks were 
signed simply by the name of a 
corporation, firm, or institution. 

An analysis of the returns shows 
that Iron Fireman owners gave us 
permission to use their names in 
the solicitation of 729 (or 33.4 per 
cent) of the prospects’ names they 
sent us, and requested us not to 
use their name in the case of 1,451 
prospects, or 66.6 per cent. How- 
ever, in a number of cases where 
the request not to use the owner's 
name was made, a memorandum 
at the bottom of the blank assured 
us that our local dealer was at lib- 
erty to bring prospects to sce the 
stoker in operation. 

As soon as the names of pros- 
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“Dun’s Review” Says 
Milwaukee Best City 


Ms A COMPETENT observer repre- 
senting large interests has visited 
all parts of the country during the past 
week and gives it as his opinion that 
the best city in the country today from 
a business and industrial standpoint is 
Milwaukee.”—Dun’s Review, November 15. 


Milwaukee industries are now employ- 
ing 7% more workers than at this time 
last year. Building is 8% ahead of 
1928. For the period November 1 to 
16, retail trade here showed gains and 
Milwaukee Journal advertising in- 
creased 143,658 lines over the same 
period last year! 


Business is good in Milwaukee! 





i MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 








d by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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pects were received, an individually 
typed sales letter was sent them, 
varying in content with the class of 
prospect (factory, hotel, laundry, 
residence, etc.), and mentioning the 
name of our local dealer. This let- 
ter was enclosed in a double en- 
velope containing our residential or 
industrial catalog. A carbon copy 
of our letter was sent to our dealer 
in the territory in which the pros- 
pect was located, accompanied by 
a prospect ticket in duplicate. This 
procedure is practically identical 
with the method followed in an- 
swering inquiries to our national 
advertising. Where permission to 
use the owner’s name was given, 
the name was included in the open- 
ing paragraph of our sales letter. 

Naturally, with a unit of sale as 
large as ours, immediate sales re- 
sults are not expected. However, 
our dealers have already reported 
a number of sales as a direct re- 
sult of this mailing. 


Joins Needham, Louis & 
Brorby 


Erwin A. Meissler has joined Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, as production man- 
ager. He was formerly with Critchfield 
& Company, of that city. 


“The American ‘an Girl” Appoints 
S. E. McKeown 


S. E. McKeown has been appointed 
business manager of The American Girl, 
New York. From 1920 to 1926 he was 
with Industrial Engineering. More re- 
cently he has been with System. 


Roy Goin Joins Kenyon & 
Eckhardt 


assistant art di 
Louis of the Gardner Ad- 
has joined the art de 
partment of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Roy Goin, formerly 
rector at St. 


vertising Agency, 


Gilmore Oil to Botsford- 
Constantine 


The Gilmore Oil Company, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has appointed the Los Angeles 
office of the Botsford-Constantine Com- 
pany to direct its advertising account. 


Tom Huston Peanut Account 
to Ayer 


The Tom ~ oe" Peanut Company, 
Columbus, Ga., has placed its advertising 
account with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


INK Nov. 21, 1929 


U. S. Printing & Litho. Co. 


Takes Over American Litho. 

As a further step in the policy of 
expansion of the United States Printing 
& Lithograph Company, Brooklyn, N. Y,, 
there has been a consolidation of the 
latter company with the American Lith 
ographic Company, New York. This 
change does not include the Alco Gra 
vure Corporation, a separate and inde. 
pendent company. 

As in the case of consolidation ef 
fected with the Atlantic Lithographic 
Company and the W. F. Powers Com 
pany, both of which continue to be 
operated under their respective names, 
so will the American Ltbensaphic Com 
pany remain as an independent and self- 
contained organization, operating under 
its own name. The officers and manage- 
ment, it is stated, will remain practi- 
cally unchanged. 


My-T-Fine Account to Wales 
Agency 

The My-T-Fine Corporation, 
lyn, N. Y., formerly the D. & C 
pany, has appointed the Wales 
tising Company, Inc., New York 
tising agency, to direct the qdvertisien 
of its My-T-Fine chocolate dessert and 
D. & C. lemon pie. Newspapers and 
women’s magazines will be used. 


Brook 


Universal Gear Shift Account 


to Newmark Agency 
The Universal Gear Shift 
tion, New Haven, Conn., manufacturer 
of vacuum gear shifts and automotive 
devices, has appointed J. H. Newmark 
Inc., New York advertising agency, te 
direct its advertising account. News 
papers, automotive papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Corpora 


Appoints Story, Brooks & 
Finley 

The Steubenville, Ohio, Hera/d-Star 
has appointed Story, Brooks & Finley, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as_ its 
national advertising representative. This 
appointment becomes effective [ecem 
ber 1. 


W. C. Krauss with Edward H. 
Weiss Agency 

W. C. Kraus, formerly in the produ 

tion department of the McJunkin Ad 

vertising Company, Chicago, has been 

appointed assistant production managet 

of the Edward H. Weiss Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Has United States Leathier 
Account 


The United States Leather Company, 
New York, manufacturer of sole leather, 
has appointed the United Advertising 
Agency, New York, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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“TI attribute a r - deal of the continued growth 


and success of LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes in the Iowa 
territory to the thorough coverage and quick dis- 
tribution The Des Moines Register and Evening Trib- 
une furnishes in delivering our advertising message 
to the Iowa public. 


“Distribution and volume on most any product can 
be obtained in the rural territory with the same speed 
that it is obtained in the metropolis when the news- 
paper employs the up to the minute methods of dis- 
tribution you employ.” 


R. F. Griffith, Sales Manager 
St. Louis Depot, 
American Tobacco Company 


Carrier delivery in 851 Iowa 
cities and towns and on 1,770 
Iowa R. F. D. mail routes 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Over 230,000 duily circulation 
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ALL SALES 


RECORDS wel 
BROKEN 


“Chicago, October 18—Netcher Day and 
the Courtesy Day preceding it this weelg 
developed a volume of business that sur - 


passed all previous records for this sale™ 


which is held semi-annually and is the out 
standing event on the Boston Store’s calen 
dar. The public took more favorably t 
Courtesy Day than ever before, with t 
result that the company had the biggest two 
day period in its history. . .” 


From WOMEN’S WEAR DAIL 
"October 18, 192 


THE CHICAG@AI 








NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Joseph R. Scolare 
110 E. 42d St. 3-241 General Motors 5 
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ow the Boston Store, one of Chicago’s largest 
and oldest department stores, apportioned its ad- 
ertising of this record-breaking sale is of unusual 


significance to advertisers: 


Percentage 
of Total 


In The Daily News 68.11% 
In The Tribune 11.54% 
In The Herald-Examiner . 10.69% 
In The Post 6.30% 
In The Times 3.36% 





Entire Netcher Day Linage 46,570 100.00% 


AILY NEWS 


spaper 








SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA Member of The 100,000 


C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant : a 
ocker Ist Nat, Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. ©70Uup of American Cities 
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Where to Secure Salesmen Who 


Make Good 


Your 


Own Salesmen Are the Best Source of Supply According to This 


Survey 


By Walter F. Wyman 


General Sales Manager, 


HE tide of psychological and 

almost psycopathic tests for the 
determination of selling ability in 
prospects for the field force is 
happily falling. Happily, for it 
ignored a fundamental principle— 
that many decidedly worth-while 
people are temporarily dolts when 


The Carter’s Ink Company 


The vice-president in charge of 
sales of this company amplified 
this tabulation: “Fifty-five  in- 
dubitably successful salesmen have 
been added since your time limit 
(1923) because of the direct 
recommendation of seventeen of 
our senior salesmen. One of these 
seniors should receive a crown, 


faced with written or oral tests. 
Happily, because 
the great majority 
of sales executives 
were experimenting 
before receiving 
their degree of 
M.D.D.—Doctor of 
Mental Diagnosis. 

Starting early 
this year, I have 
been collecting 
facts regarding 
salesmen who have 
made good. These 
facts come in every 
case from manage- 
ment officials in 


charge of sales and | 


sales executives 
whose products are 
leaders or among 
the leaders in their 
industries. |More- 
over, each man I 
selected to contrib- 
ute I knew to be 

















A— every sales con- 
ference includes in its of- 
ficial or unofficial program 
this topic: “How can we get 
better salesmen?” 

For one source of the 
prevalent disturbingly high 
sales expense is the new 
salesman who fails to make 
the grade, and his more 
damaging brother, the new 
man who barely makes the 
grade and then fails to im- 
prove rapidly. 

Good salesmen, depend- 
able producers, are the 
jewels in the crown of the 
sales executive. 

Mr. Wyman has been try- 
ing to discover where good 
salesmen come from. His 
findings should interest 
every sales executive. 














because twenty of 
the fifty-five came 
to us because he 
correctly sized them 
up as worth while. 
Two other senior 
salesmen were re- 
sponsible for six 
and five  respec- 
tively. The other 
twenty-four came 
through the recom- 
mendation of the 
remaining fourteen 
of our seniors.” 
He added: “The 
sad part is that we 
have _ forty - four 
senior salesmen 
and not one perma- 
nently successful 
salesman is record- 
ed to the credit of 
twenty-seven of 
them. Evidently 
they blind them- 


in close and personal touch with 
his entire sales force. 

“Whence come salesmen who 
make good?” was my query. Over- 
whelmingly came the answer : 
“Through our own salesmen.” 

Here is a typical listing of suc- 
cessful salesmen, from a Pennsyl- 
vania maker of men’s wear: 


Added through 


own men 

advertising 

Personal application 

Mail application 

Developed from our inside or- 
ganization 


Din 
NUMA 


selves to our great need for young 
men to be developed for future 
senior work. This in the face of 
their knowledge that we are both 
adding new lines and taking over 
factories almost as a yearly habit.” 
Here is another listing, this time 
recording the experience of an 
Indiana manufacturer of toilet 
preparations of modest size: 


Added through own men 
advertising 

Personal application 

Mail application 

Developed inside 
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It will be noted that the propor- 
tion “added through own men” is 
greater in this Indiana example. 
In the Pennsylvania case 117 suc- 
cessful salesmen were added from 
1923 to 1927 inclusive, of which 
fifty-five came through the recom- 
mendations of their own men. In 
the Indiana case, nineteen success- 
ful men were added in the same 
period of which twelve (two- 
thirds) came through the efforts of 
its own senior salesmen. 

The experience of an Ohio 
maker of rubber goods requires an 
advance word of explanation. The 
sales manager of this corporation, 
which, while large and prosperous, 
is not one of the giants, is a care- 
ful student of marketing. During 
the era of 1923-1927 he used a 
variety of “selection tests” under 
excellent supervision at first and 
by himself after he understood 
their advantages and limitations. 
He used many methods (including 
high initial compensation) to at- 
tract to his company good mate- 
rial, single, from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven years in age, high 
school graduates and physically 
per fect. 

This director of sales reported 
these data on his newer successful 
salesmen: 


Added through own men .... 42 
™ ” advertising 

Personal application 

Mail application 

Developed from inside 


He explained the high per cent 
added from the inside by showing 
that their city and branch mes- 
sengers were picked with the defi- 
nite idea of their desirability as 
potential salesmen. Usually they 
came when their courses in a high 
school of commerce were inter- 
rupted by some financial reverse in 
the family. 

He appended this tabulation, 
which I regard as most valuable: 


Failures 1923-1927 Per Cent 
When added through own men 22 
we - - advg. .. 31 
Personal application 
Mail application soe 
From our own organization. . 


He wrote me: “This check up, 
instigated by your query, came as 


_inevitable early mistakes. 


Nov. 21, 1929 


a surprise to me, although I knew 
of course that our lowest mortal- 
ity rate as well as our greatest 
longevity rate was with the new- 
comers recommended to us by our 
own men. The reason for the 
higher per cent of failures with 
‘personal application’ as against 
‘mail application’ I am sure is as 
common as the usual one [it is/]— 
the greater care in chasing up the 
record of a man you have never 
seen as against the less care with 
those on whom your eyes have 
laid.” 

From California comes this con- 
fession, and from a mighty able 
sales executive: “You certainly 
threw a bombshell into our camp 
with your query. For we have 
had a policy of turning down 
gracefully recommendations which 
originate with our field force. This 
announced policy came into being 
because we found repeatedly that 
certain of our salesmen had recom- 
mended dealers’ salespeople either 
to please the dealer, who was re- 
ducing his force, or had a relative 
or young friend in need of a posi- 
tion.” 

This Californian continued: 
“From your letter I can see that 
we made the mistake of hiring 
these men for the territory in 
which the senior salesmen operated, 
thus making a ward rather than an 
assistant and pupil. We found 
even some of our most level- 
headed seniors blind to the sales 
records of these adopted children 
and fearful of results if these new- 
comers were as quickly dropped as 
should have been the case.” 

Once in a blue moon it is wise 
to permit a senior salesman to se- 
lect a man and have that man as a 
subordinate. But all laws of 
probabilities and averages are dead 
against it. Only when a senior has 
previously shown ability to select 
men who have made good in other 
territories should he be granted 
this privilege. It is human for the 
salesman either to be too lenient or 
too severe with the newcomer—to 
expect too little or to expect too 
much of him—to become over- 
optimistic at the first signs of pos- 
sible ability or pessimistic at the 
These 
points were emphasized time and 
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igain in my correspondence. 
of the outstanding cases in 
» records is that of a Missouri 
manufacturer of an article of 
ofice equipment. The sales man- 
ager of this company opposed the 
securing of salesmen through his 
existing sales force on the ground 
that with his “hard-to-sell” device 
not over one in five new young- 
sters hired “made the grade.” He 
felt that if in any way he encour- 
aged his successful salesmen to 
recommend newcomers the mer- 
tality would be even greater than 
among the men carefully weeded 
out before hiring, and that the 
mortality would fill the salesman’s 
mind with alibis or recriminations. 
But one or two of the seniors sent 
to the factory such clean-cut 
youngsters with excellent, though 
brief, records that the sales man- 
ager hired them. It is only fair 
to add that the principal reason 
that he hired them was his impera- 
tive need of men and the poorness 
of the crop gathered by advertis- 
ing. 


These men made good so quickly 
and completely that even the man- 


agement was impressed, particu- 
larly with their knowledge of the 
high turnover that had existed 
during the three preceding years. 
Consequently, this sales manager, 
while contributing the success of 
these new men to coincidence, was 
forced to admit the possibility of 
good men coming through the 
recomeneiadiiinas of his own field 
torce. 

On the face of the experience, 
however, he continued to pin his 
faith on seeking to secure personal 
interviews with applicants at- 
tracted by newspaper and other ad- 
vertising. He sought them also 
through brother sales managers 
and through following “Situations 
Wanted” advertisements from 
coast to coast. But he was driven 
—literally driven—by need of men 
to market for the wholesaler a 
seety added specialty, to find not 
only one or two men, but eight 
men. He knew that of the other 
400 ipplications received because 
of advertisements in the leading 
newspapers of a half dozen cities, 
the « Ids were against his securing 
more than two or three who would 
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fulfil the necessarily exacting re- 
quirements. He knew that his 
own reputation and the profit col- 
umn of his company depended up- 
on his living up to his responsi- 
bilities, the upbuilding of this new 
sales force. 

So he turned, in desperation 
almost, to his own senior salesmen 
and asked them to write him in 
detail in regard to any specially 
good material—men they could 
recommend. To his surprise he 
found that he had dynamited the 
dam that had withheld the names 
of over two score of men highly 
thought of by the senior salesmen. 
He selected twelve of these to come 
to the factory for training. Only 
one of these twelve failed to make 
good; and four within two years 
became leaders of the specialty or- 
ganization. 

The experience of a Connecticut 
manufacturer of premium mer- 
chandise supplied the one dis- 
cordant note in the many replies 
received. Men who bore the 
recommendation of salesmen sel- 
dom made good. Not one in a 
dozen. The reason for this, how- 
ever, fully explains the situation. 

The salesmen of this company 
necessarily approach only large 
industrial concerns with long es- 
tablished purchasing departments 
headed by high-salaried and able 
executives. The men who caught 
the eye of the salesmen of this 
premium house invariably were 
young men. Almost invariably the 
older salesman thinks in terms of 
hiring young men, doubtless pick- 
ing himself as successful because 
of starting selling as a youth. 

These youngsters were thrust at 
once into the unequal contest of 
matching their little selling ability 
against the great buying ability of 
veteran purchasing agents. The 
articles offered were higher grade 
and commanded higher prices than 
some premium merchandise. This 
placed upon the salesman’s shoul- 
ders a task too great for a young- 
ster or a novice—the selling of 
values rather than the presentation 
of novelties or price advantage or 
established consumer demand. 

But this same Connecticut com- 
pany is now purposely adding 
some imported, exclusive items, 
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moderately priced, which will en- 
able it to build up a complemen- 
tary sales force of young men 
who will call on a different type 
of prospective customer and will 
be armed with ammunition of the 
right caliber. This new junior 
sales force will season itself by 
contacts with “junior purchasing 
agents” and thus develop itself in- 
to a force ready and able, a little 
later on, to cope with the giants of 
purchasing. 

It would be the height of folly 
to claim ommiscience in securing 
salesmen from the senior salesmen 
of any company. But if these 
seniors are coached in locating 
prospective salesmen and taught 
that dependability and industry 
and personality are the three out- 
standing qualifications, they will 
find many prospective salesmen 
well worth headquarters inspection. 

The senior salesman can so fre- 
quently get his data not only at 
first hand but also from sources 
impossible for the sales executive 
to reach. There is a vast differ- 
ence between a personal chat with 
a prospective salesman’s employer 
and the less complete (and often 
misleading) data collected by even 
the most skilfully worded ques- 
tionnaire. 

Then, too, the senior salesman 
can learn from his customers their 
opinion of the prospective sales- 
men. Not infrequently he actually 
sees and hears the prospective 
salesman in action. Any really 
good salesman can form a fairly 
sound opinion of another’s selling 
ability from these three factors: 
Seeing him in action. 


Securing customer’s reaction. 
the man about 


1. 

4 

3. Chatting with 
selling. 


Of the many ways to secure 
salesmen who make good, modern 
sales management is turning more 
and more to placing itself in a 
position to interview those who 
come with the personal recommen- 
dation of someone who knows the 
man as a salesman. And of these 
several sources (which include 
brother sales managers, for ex- 
ample) the prospective salesmen 
sent in by a sales executive’s own 
salesmen are today’s best bet. 
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Death of Percival K. Frowert 

Percival K. Frowert, head of the ad- 
vertising agency at New York bearing 
his name, died at that city on Novem 
ber 17. He had operated his own ad- 
vertising business for thirty years both 
at New York and Philadelphia. [pn 
1914 he closed the Philadelphia office 
of his agency and placed all of his 
business through his New York office. 

Mr. Frowert was one of the founders 
of the Poor Richard Club of Phil 
adelphia and also a founder member of 
the Advertising Club of New York. He 
also was a member of the Sphinx (lub, 
of that city. During the war, 
Frowert was connected with the 
partment of Justice and also wrote ad 
vertising for the Liberty Loan drives. 

In addition to his work in advertising 
Mr. Frowert was also interested in 
philanthropic work, his philanthropic in- 
terests including the * soe Hospital, 
Flower Hospital and L’Ecole Maternelle 
Francaise, all of New York. 

In accordance with provisions made 
before his death, the Percival K. Fro- 
wert Company, Inc., will continue in 
business at New York. Mr. Frowert 
was fifty-two years old. 


Fuller & Johnson Account to 


Cramer-Krasselt 

The Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing 
Company, Madison, Wis., manufacturer 
of gasoline engines for farm and _ in- 
dustrial purposes and of farm electric 
generating sets, has appointed the Cra- 
mer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
accounts. Business and _ agricultural 
papers and direct mail will be used 


J. Z. Batten Joins Corbett & 
North 


Joseph Z. Batten, who for fourteen 
years was associated with George Batten 
Company and later conducted an ad- 
vertising business at New York under 
his own name, has joined Corbett & 
North, New York, marketing consul- 
tants, in an executive capacity. 


Appoints Frank Presbrey 
Company 


The Continental Mortgage Guarantee 
Company, New York, has appointed the 
Frank Presbrey Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Appoints Savage Agency 
The Dare Airplane Company, Detroit, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Savage Advertising Agency, De- 
troit. Newspapers, aeronautical publica 

tions and direct mail will be used 


A. T. Cole with Cole’s, Inc. 


A. T. Cole, recently business manager 
of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies, has joined 
Cole’s, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, a:lver 
tising agency, as an account executive 
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October was the LARGEST 
month of National Advertis- 
ing The Indianapolis News 
. or any other Indiana 
newspaper ... ever had. 


News National linage (6 is- 
sues a week) exceeded that of 
the combined 13 issues of its 
contemporaries. by 26,241 
lines! 


Increasing productivity and 
leadership . .. and further evi- 
dence that, in this rich, central 
Indiana market, 


The News ...cALONE . . . Does The Job! 


jhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


polls The Indianapolis Radius 
DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


New Yorks : 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Se Lake Michigan Bldg. 


P.S. Fifty-five per cent of all Indiana 
families own their own homes. 








] 
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The forty-one fast selling 


products listed on the oppo- 


site page are using color in the 
New York Evening Journal 
this year. When one considers 
that this year’s color pages for 
these products have been pur- 
chased by 27 of America’s 
leading advertising agents, 
this list in itself becomes a 
composite testimonial to the 
tremendous sales producing 
power of Journal Color in the 


huge New York market. a 4 
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Beech-Nut Products 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Borden’s Milk 

Canada Dry 

Carpenter Figs 

CeCo Tubes 

Crisco 

Crosse & Blackwell Jams 
Duco 

Edgemont Crackers 
Endicott-Johnson Shoes 
Eskimo Pie 

40 Fathom Fish 

Hires Root Beer 
Hoffman Ginger Ale 
Houbigant 

Hupmobile 

Jack Frost Sugar 
Kirkman’s Soap 

Kreml Hair Tonic 


One of the 
28 Hearst NEWSPAPERS 
read by more than 
twenty million people 
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Libby Peaches 
Lionel Trains 

Log Cabin Syrup 
Lux 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Old Gold 

Osmos 

Otis Underwear 
Pabst-ett 

Pinaud 

Seelys Ginger Ale 
Snider Catsup 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Swiss Knight Cheese 
Switzerland Cheese 
Tetley Tea 

Wayne County Cider 
Weston Biscuits 
Whippet Automobile 
White Rose Products 
Wonder Bread 


NEW YORE, 9 East 40th St. 


Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 
NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 


CHICAGO: 
Hearst Building 
PHILADELPHIA: 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 


Member 


DETROIT 
General Motors Building 


ROCHESTER: 
Temple Building 
BOSTON: 

5 Winthrop Square 


of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 











NEWYORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 
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STILL FURTHER AHEAD 
Detroit News Leads 


America In Advertising 
For First 10 Months 1929 


Figures in lines 


Detroit News .. -27,359,682 
Chicago Tribune » e+ «26,960,127 
New York Times .... 26,896,034 


Carrying 27,359,682 lines of advertising for the first 10 
months of this year, The Detroit News leads America in adver- 
tising volume, repeating an achievement which has character- 
ized its history during the last 15 years. 

Two factors have contributed to this outstanding accom- 
plishment: The richness of the Detroit field and the thorough 
coverage of The Detroit News. 

The calibre of Detroit News service to its readers was 
exemplified during the recent unparalleled sessions on the 
New York Stock Exchange when The Detroit News twice in 
one week had closing quotations on the street 20 minutes after 
the ticker stopped, nearly two hours ahead of any other Detroit 
newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan 
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Unfolding the Drama of New 


Fashions 


American Manufacturers of Women’s Wear Have Little Voice in What 


re RE are 
dramas 

hefore the eyes of 
public at this very 
s the drama of 


fashions. 
Perhaps there is 
that the drama 
if the stock market 
is absorbing the in- 
terest of every 
man. There is cer- 
tainly no question 
that the drama 
of women’s fash- 
ions is absorbing 
the interest of 
every woman. 
Even Printers’ 
Ink has succumbed 
to the mysterious 
charms of that en- 
chanting lady 
known as Dame 
Fashion, and the 
part she jis playing 
in that absorbing 


two 
unfolding 
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the stock market. 
lhe other is the drama of women’s 
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HERE do women’s fash- 
ions originate? That is 
the question Mr. Cole an- 
swers in this article. He uses 
the so-called “new silhou- 
ette,” which apparently is 
being accepted by women 
(or being forced on them, 
perhaps), to illustrate his 
point that manufacturers 
have little to say about what 
the coming fashions are to 


e. 
Mr. Cole has been in the 


business of fashion for over 


fifteen years. “I am submit- 
ting this article,” he says, 
“primarily because I have 
read practically every article 


principles will be helpful to many 


manufacturers, may 
not this mistake 
prove to be a help 
if it is taken as a 
text for an article 
that will clarify the 
air? 

The particular 
statement in the 
above editorial 
which, in my opin- 
ion is at fault, is 
this: “The question 
is: Can industry in- 
duce women to give 
up their new-found 
freedom in clothes 
—?” As a matter 
of fact, the manu- 
facturers of wo- 


drama — ‘‘New 
Styles for 
Women.” 

In an editorial 
appearing in the 
November 7 issue, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
says, among other 
things 








on fashions that has been 
published in recent years, 
and firmly believe that too 
little of the information pre- 
sented has been either 
authentic or based on a 
thorough knowledge of fun- 
damental fashion principles.” 


men’s clothes had 
little or nothing to 
do with the recent 
change in women’s 
styles. There ex- 
ists today no con- 
crete evidence to 
the effect that fun- 
damental fashion 














toward scantiness in 
_ garments primarily origi- 
with women. They asked for 
and shorter clothes and man- 
utacturers gave them what they 
wanted. Seemingly, they were satis- 
fed. So were the manufacturers— 
r atime. Now the women’s wear 
stry wants women to do a style 
n-about. The question is: Can 
induce women to give up 
new-found treedom in clothes 
pow go back to the hampering re- 
strictions of pre-war days? 


The trend 
women’s 
nated 
lewer 


Printers’ INK, in this editorial, 
has been guilty of making an in- 
hocent, yet quite serious, error. It 
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changes either 
originate with or are inspired by 
the manufacturers of women’s 
clothing. Fundamental fashion 
changes have for years originated 
with the Paris couturiers. These 
arbiters of women’s fashions still 
hold control of the fashion situa- 
tion. They have in recent years, 
to be sure, directed their major 
effort along creative lines with a 
view of satisfying their most val- 
uable and influential class of trade 
—wealthy American women. But 
always they have been guided by 
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their keen knowledge of what the 
consumer wants or will accept, and 
not by what the manufacturer 
wants or would like to see popu- 
larized. 

Industry has little or no control 
over the dictates of fashion. 
Hooks and eyes, hair nets, veils, 
shirtwaists and many other articles 
of merchandise have been relegated 
to the industrial graveyard because 
of the whims of Dame Fashion 
and despite herculean efforts to 
thwart her power by these indus- 
tries. 

Perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of industry’s helplessness 
when it decides to go counter to 
fashion is found in the story of 
the short vamp shoe—a vogue that 
swept America five or six years 
ago. The short vamp shoe was in- 
troduced to American women 
under the most approved fashion 
auspices. It originated in Paris, 
was featured by leading American 
fashion magazines, in due course 
appeared on the feet of smart 
American women returning from 
Europe, and was finally accepted 
by Palm Beach and other Ameri- 
can style centers. 


“Free from the Dictates of Paris 


That powerful American indus- 
try known professionally as the 
boot and shoe trade called a hasty 
conference and decided that the 
American consumer was too sen- 
sible to adopt such a radical, and 
for many reasons, unsatisfactory 
fashion. “If there is one industry 
in America that is free from the 
dictates of Paris,” the leaders rea- 
soned, “it is the shoe industry. 
America makes the finest shoes in 
the world and the American con- 
sumer knows it. We will have 
nothing to do with the short vamp 
shoes.” But history relates how 
inside of six months they were all 
on the band wagon frantically 
changing production schedules, 
lasts and what not in order to make 
up for lost time and to get their 
share of the short vamp shoe busi- 
ness. 

The present change in women’s 
fashions came about because the 
leading Paris couturiers sensed the 
fact that their particular trade— 
those smartly dressed American 


” 
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women who, above everything else, 
insist upon being individual jp 
their dress—were ready to accept 
the new styles. Short skirts had 
become too common. The vogue 
was no longer tasteful to the 
smartly dressed woman. And 50 
those expert students of feminine 
psychology—Patou, Chanel, Le- 
long, Vionet and other leading 
Paris creators—outdid themselves 
in designing costumes of exquisite 
grace and beauty according to an 
entirely new silhouette. Their 
American customers came, they 
looked and they bought. 

This all took place early last 
summer. But the showing of the 
new fashions and their acceptance 
by those smartly dressed women 
who regularly buy their clothes in 
Paris meant accomplishing only the 
first step in the establishing of 
these new styles. At this point 
that genius of mass production, 
the American manufacturer, as- 
sumed the leading role in this 
interesting drama. Rather than 
welcoming the new styles, we are 
quite certain that the American 
manufacturer greeted them with 
considerable reluctance and fore- 
boding. His production problem 
would be increased a thousandfold. 
Whereas he had been able with 
the old styles to turn out thousands 
of dozens of a certain model be- 
cause of its simplicity, he could 
no longer do so with the same ease 
and certainly not at the same cost. 
To reduce the need for alterations 
after the new styles had been sold 
by a retailer to a minimum, and 
at the same time maintain produc- 
tion schedules called for a manu- 
facturing genius «* a high order. 

Already sufficient reports have 
come back from retailers located 
in the most important cities of 
America indicating how ably the 
American manufacturers of wo- 
men’s clothing have risen to the 
occasion. Let’s take our hats off 
to these gentlemen. Their job has 
been, and will continue to be, a 
most difficult one. They have 
tackled it without a protest, and 
in the face of tremendous obstacles 
have literally performed miracles. 
Their skill in turning out dresses 
that fit the many different sizes 
and proportions of American con- 
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N 1922, the first year of the Chicago 
Evening American’s circulation lead- 
ership in the Chicago evening field, 

its circulation was 395,818—that of the 
second paper, 379,644. In this, the eighth 
year of Chicago Evening American lead- 
ership, its daily average to and including 
October is 155,102 greater than for the 
same period in 1922, while that of the 
second paper is 56,990 greater than in 
1922. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that Chicago’s persistent preference for 
the Chicago Evening American is a definite 
factor in the success of its advertisers. 
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a good newspaper 
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sumers, and turning them out in 
quantity at moderate prices, is 
equaled in no other country in the 
world. 

Neither space nor time will per- 
mit me here to recount the entire 
story of the new styles for women, 
nor to explain in detail all the 
factors that have or will play an 
important part in their success. 
Before leaving the subject, how- 
ever, just one or two concluding 
remarks seem necessary if a 
thorough and not a partial under- 
standing of style changes is to 
result. 

For example, Paul Bonner, vice- 
president of the Stehli Silk Cor- 
poration, who is as_ thoroughly 
informed on the origin and develop- 
ment of new fashions as any man 
in America, has said that approxi- 
mately 200,000 models are shown 
at the Paris openings each season. 
Of these 200,000, approximately 
200 may be expected to find accep- 
tance in America, and of these 
200, approximately twenty are so 
good that they become the Fords 
of the industry being “copied down” 
into all price ranges. 

It is consequently seen how im- 
portant the question of selection 
becomes. In this connection, a 
word should be said regarding the 
leading American fashion maga- 
zines, and the part they play in 
choosing models for the American 
market. The Paris staffs of these 
publications include some of the 
smartest men and women in the 
fashion business. It is their job 
to decide which models of the 
thousands shown will be acceptable 
to the American woman. With 
years of experience behind them, 
they are almost uncanny in the ac- 
curacy of their judgment and rarely 
go wrong in the selections they 
make. Their job is not an easy 
one, for in spite of any other im- 
pression you may have gained, 
American women are no longer 
the slaves to fashion they once 
were. In fact, they are remark- 
ably independent in many ways. 

To many it will seem as if the 
new styles came into being over 
night. This is certainly not so. 
Style changes rarely, if ever, hap- 
pen so suddenly. 


Longer skirts - 
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were definitely put over in evening 
dresses by the Paris couturiers a 
year ago. The couturiers were then 
feeling out their market. What 
was more logical than to carry 
this movement into afternoon and 
street costumes this season? 
There is an old adage in the 
fashion business that is as sound 
as a dollar. It consists of only 
three words—“Style  Percolates 
Downward.” In those three words 
is the story of fashion. Monsieur 
Patou included a clever slip of 
paper in his program this summer 
which I cannot quote verbatim, 
but which said in effect: “When 
you see the new line of clothes 
which I have the honor of 
presenting to you today, please 
bear in mind that they are not in- 
tended for everybody but only for 
those who wish to be individually 
gowned, etc.” Monsieur Patou 
might just as well have said 
“Style percolates downward. If 
I can please you who are here 
with my creations, they will soon 
spread to the far corners of the 
world. Who can say but that per- 
haps some of them will become 
the 1930 Fords of the American 
women’s wear industry?” 


Merge as Philadelphia-Weeks 


Engraving Company 

The Weeks Photo Engraving Con 
pany and the Philadelphia Photo En 
graving Company, both of Philadelphia, 
have consolidated under the name of the 
Philadelphia-Weeks Engraving Company 
Officers of the new corporation are 
President, Benjamin Franklin James; first 
vice- -president, Robert eeks; 
ond vice- -president, Raymond G. 
sen; secretary, Walter P. Dilg 
treasurer, Wallaston K. James. 
mond M. eeks is chairman of 
board. 


Plomb Tool Account to 


Mayers Agency 
The Plomb Tool Manufacturing Com 
any, Los Angeles, has appointed The 
Mayers Company, Inc.. Los Angeles ad 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis 
ing account. 


) yy, * 
Insurance Account to Utica 
Agency 


The Utica Mutual Insurance Com 
pany, Utica, N. Y., has appointed Dev 
ereux & Smith, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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Salesman 


Wanted 


We are hanging out a “Salesman 
Wanted” sign, with a few reservations. 


The man we are seeking will prefer- 
ably be employed at the present 
time, but perchance not as conge- 
nially as he might wish. He will have 
an established trade and a good 
knowledge of the local market. He 
will necessarily have the right sort 
of background. Character, personal- 
ity, manner;—all of the things that 
would help to make a big man still 
bigger in a broader environment. 


Let us get acquainted by letter first, 
if you please; after which appoint- 
ments for personal interviews can be 
made to suit our mutual convenience. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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But the open spaces in the Oklo- 

homa City Market are not as wide 

as one might think. A market 

with 45 people a square mile isn't 

considered so sparsely populated, 

is it? 

Cowboys and Indians are as novel 

to most Oklahomans os they are 

to a 1929 New Englander. And 

why not? About the only time we 

see ‘em is when we visit a wild 

west show. We hazard a guess 

that about three-fourths of the Oklahomans ore recruited 
from the best classes in every State in the Union. These 
young, progressive, sager.to-have-and-usereveryinind 
people have come to Oklahoma because they know it is the 
land of unusual prosperity and opportunity —and they have 
the money with which to satisfy their desires. 

For example: Where Messrs- Average Men of other cities or 
semi-skilled factory workers earning $30.68 9 week, Mr. 


Oklahoma Cityan is engaged in selling something fo some- 


body for someone else, and for his participation in the oc 
tivities of this distributing center he receives almost $50 ° 
week! Oklahoma City, you know, distributes 75% of al 


commodities sold in the State —90% to 95% of the autos, 


auto accessories, drugs and farm machinery: 


compots 


The Oklahoma City Market is knit into © single, 
(75 0 


easily merchandised unit. Its 26 counties, 260 towns 
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t Wide Open Spaces 


them with more than 1,000 population), its 1,000,000 people, 


ond its average 68-mile trade territory are held solidly to- 


gether by @ network of paved and improved . highways 


electric interurbans, 7 trunk li hing in 13 
directions outside the limits of Oklahoma City, 
truck systems, and 3 air lines. Its people are reading, 
ing and diffusing their annual spendable income of 
$464,887 ,000 as asingle community. 
Because Oklahoma City is their “big town”, and the center of 
every » amercial industrial nancies political and educational 
effort of the State, these 1,000,000 people in its trade area 
do as Oklahoma City does—eat the same brands of food, use 
the same makes of drugs and cosmetics, Weor the same styles 
of clothes, drive the same makes of automobiles, and enjoy the 
same moving pictures—and they are influenced, in large mea- 
sure, to do all of these things because most ofthem read and be- 
lieve in their big town” newspapers, the Oklahoman and Times. 
in the Oklahoma City Market the Oklahoman and Times 
give advertisers 7% more circulation ot about one-half the 
cost than is possible by the combined use of all other 18 
daily newspapers published in this area. 
Advertising managers and sales managers concerned with the 
cost of advertising will find it low in the Oklahoma City Market, 
when charged against 
sales made by the 


Oklahoman and Times 


KLAHO AC l +, all 26 counties In 


OKLAHOMA PuBLI 1G PANY 
THE OKLAHOM’ FAR MER n i wkyY - - 
\ e We acy San? a 
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The Detroit Times will soon 
be in its new building, 
a striking monument 


to the Hearst 


conviction that newspapers 
should be devoted 

to truth, justice 

and public service. 

It is a pledge 

of unswerving fidelity 

to the ideal that has 

drawn 310,000 daily 

and 385,000 Sunday 


readers to the Times standard. 


‘*THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 
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This is a 


Growth of the Open Showroom 
Idea 


A Development That Has Interesting Possibilities 


By Henry W. Frohne 


paEsENT methods of distribu- 
tion are breaking down in the 
furniture, floor covering and drap- 
ery and upholstery industries. The 
load is too heavy for distributors 
of home furnishings to bear. They 
cannot find public acceptance for a 
normal production of American 
factories. A large part of each 
year’s production has to be dumped 
on the market twice a year and 
this further clogs the channels of 
distribution. 

Two ways lead out of this im- 
passe: Either production must be 
curtailed until distribution can 
catch up with production, or means 
must be found to accelerate dis- 
tribution. 

It may be asked how production 
got like that. The accepted answer 
seems to be post-war expansion in 
response to a protracted shortage 
of goods. If that expanded pro- 
duction cannot, for some time, be 
absorbed in the normal market then 
curtailed production seems the ob- 
vious remedy. If this is not volun- 
tarily accepted by producers then 
economic conditions will bring it to 
pass. If, on the other hand, a 
latent market exists for the normal 
production of American furniture 
and furnishings factories, then it 
should be possible to get some 
measure of relief promptly, through 
a drastic overhauling of present 
distributive methods. 

The writer has for many years 
maintained (and facts seem to bear 
him out) that the furniture and 
furnishings industries have failed 
to keep abreast of the times in their 
public relations. Other industries 
have profited by this lethargy to se- 
cure for themselves a large share 
of the householder’s dollar that 
should and would otherwise be 
spent for home furnishings. Only 
correctly conceived methods of sat- 
isfying latent demand for home 
lurnishings will recapture the lost 
ground. 

This is a problem for the pro- 
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ducer to plan and work out, with 
the distributor’s co-operation. If 
the producer has confidence in the 
latent demand that exists for his 
goods and is willing to accept re- 
sponsibility for crystallizing this 
demand, then the present rate of 
production can be maintained and 
profits will result in proportion to 
efficiency in production and distri- 
bution. If the present doubtful 
frame of mind of the producer con- 
tinues much longer, then the law 
of supply and demand will take its 
normal course and production will 
be curtailed, with disaster for those 
who find themselves crowded out 
of the market. 


A Moral Obligation 


In connection with this general 
subject of distribution, it has long 
been a moot question whether the 
furniture manufacturer has or has 
not a moral obligation toward his 
retailers to keep his wholesale dis- 
plays closed to all others. More 
and more manufacturers are an- 
swering this question negatively by 
opening their displays to all sales- 
manship that brings them clients 
for their goods. Manufacturers 
who are establishing open show- 
rooms are being forced to do so. 
Stock-carrying retailers are no 
longer distributing enough of the 
goods of these manufacturers to 
permit them to stay in business. 
Consequently, these manufacturers 
have to find other means of dis- 
tributing their goods. 

No doubt these open-showroom 
manufacturers would rather con- 
tinue distributing their goods only 
through stock-carrying retailers. 
Self-preservation, however, is forc- 
ing them to open their displays to 
decorator salesmen and saleswomen, 
who are thereby enabled to con- 
stitute themselves furniture retail- 
ers without many of the overhead 
costs of retailing. 

But manufacturers maintaining 
open showrooms will now have to 
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shoulder many of these costs. Con- 
sequently, the. decorator salesman 
who uses this type of showroom 
will probably get no greater propor- 
tional return for his service than 
the stock-carrying retailer gets for 
his service, unless the open-show- 
room manufacturer underestimates 
his increased distritutive costs, in 
which case his open showroom sales 
will disappoint him as _profit- 
makers. 

Any stock-carrying retailer who 
may still feel that the open show- 
room manufacturer has _ broken 
faith with him can, of course, avail 
himself of all the manufacturer’s 
advantages by usitg it himself, 
instead of stocking the goods 
shown there. Doubtless the open 
showroom manufacturer will show 
the stock-carrying retailer every 
trade courtesy, especially if the 
retailer continues to carry some 
stock of the manufacturer’s goods. 
Perhaps, too, the retailer who car- 
ries stock and who also uses the 
open showroom may in time find 
distinct advantage in the existence 
of that trading convenience and, in 
the end, see in it an advance in 
retailing economy. 


The Upper Crust 


To what extent the furniture 
manufacturer’s closer approach to 
the user of fine furniture will af- 
fect distributing methods in the in- 
dustry as a whole remains to be 
seen. For the most part, the man- 
ufacturer’s open showroom, to date, 
represents only the upper crust of 
quality furniture. This the furni- 
ture retailer has in the past stocked 
only modestly and at present stocks 
hardly at all. This kind of furni- 
ture represents perhaps not more 
than 10 per cent in value of the 
industry’s production. What ef- 
fect will the distribution of this 
10 per cent have upon the distribu- 
tion of the remaining 90 per cent? 

The answer is being eagerly 
sought. If manufacturers of mid- 
dle-quality furniture should also 
see a remedy for their distribution 
troubles, in open showrooms in the 
larger cities, then this method of 
the quality manufacturers may 
prove of far-reaching importance. 
The conclusion then would be in- 
evitable that furniture manu factur- 
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ers generally are convinced that the 
present practice of producing stock 
for retailers is no longer satisfac- 
tory and that a better method of 
distribution must be found. 

While developments to date do 
not warrant any such conclusion 
as the previous paragraph sug- 
gests, various experiments in dis- 
tributing middle-quality furniture 
may be-expected shortly. So far, 
these experiments have taken two 
principal directions. A _ retailer 
who formerly carried a varied 
stock, disposes of it and makes ar- 
rangements with several manufac- 
turers in non-competitive lines, to 
display and sell from samples; or 
several manufacturers share an 
open showroom jointly. In both 
experiments, a central, open show- 
room becomes virtually a conveni- 
ence for retailers in a section where 
furniture of the kind displayed in it 
does not move fast enough to war- 
rant the individual retailer in stock- 
ing a sufficient assortment. 

If such experiments with furni- 
ture distribution should multiply, 
in number and variety, in the larger 
cities in a number of the more 
populous States, the periodic whole- 
sale furniture markets in the fur- 
niture centers might be affected 
It might then become necessary 
radically to change the procedure 
and frequency of these wholesale 
furniture markets. One _all-inclu- 
sive market a year might be sufh- 
cient to give-the furniture retailers 
of the country sufficient contact 
with the progress of the industry. 
It might become difficult to get re- 
tailers to come to the wholesale 
markets oftener. Economy in dis- 
tributive costs might thus be ef- 
fected. The valleys and peaks of 
the manufacturer’s productiveness 
might, in this way, be leveled, and 
result in lessened production costs 

To keep the public interest stimv- 
lated in furniture as a style move- 
ment, the wholesale furniture 
market centers might find it ad- 
vantageous to hold furniture expo- 
sitions that would be open to the 
public, except during the wholesale 
market period. In some such way 
the rapid periodic changes and 
wasteful accumulation of patterns 
might be minimized and_ twelve- 
month intervals be established as 
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abit dieaaaell 
“GREAT NAMES IN MODERN 


JOURNALISM CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE EVENING WORLD’S GREATNESS” 


Green, Denison, Fife, Trapp, Witte, 
Breen, and others—all veterans of the 
news arena—provide the human in- 
terest needed to make passing events 
real and live. In Washington, Robert 
Barry, tutored by “Marse Henry” 
Watterson, keeps a wary eye on Cap- 
itol affairs; with him is Basil Manly, 
who, among other distinguished pub- 


lic services, served as joint chairman 














of the National War Labor Board and 
as special attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission. Irwin Thomas 
covers Albany; in Paris there is 
Pierre Van Paassen; in Geneva, Albin 
E. Johnson, while John Balderston, 
in London, is the author of a new 
play which has received naught but 
acclaim. 


All these make for active and sus- 
tained reader interest. They also 
make The Evening World a news- 
paper of primary importance—a foun- 
dation paper for advertisers in the 
New York market. 
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The Coening World 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 
) Pulitzer Building, New York 


) TRIBUNE TOWER GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
Chicago Detroit 
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definite milestones for _ style 
changes. 

It would be a serious mistake to 
underrate the influence of high- 
quality furniture on the welfare of 
the entire industry. While such 
furniture may not be impressive in 
quantity, it is the leaven of the 
industry. With its rise, furniture 
of all grades rises. From improved 
conditions in distributing fine 
furniture come improved conditions 
in distributing all, grades of furni- 
ture. Without a definitely upward 
quality standard, the furniture in- 
dustry must lack the prestige and 
the appeal which will tempt more 
liberal investment in furniture. 
Only upon an increasing investment 
in furniture can the prosperity of 
the furniture industry be predi- 
cated. The attempt to secure a 
wider market by lower-price appeal 
has been sufficiently tried and found 
wanting. 

It is, of course, entirely possible 
that the influence of the open 
showroom may not be soon felt or, 
when it is, be more or less con- 
fined to the highest grades, where 
it started. But a prevailing feel- 
ing of unrest in the furniture in- 
dustry would seem to presage radi- 
cal changes. How far back into 
the structure of the industry these 
changes may reach, it would be 
foolhardy to attempt to predict. By 
some, a radical concentration of 
manufacturing units is looked for, 
in harmony with what has already 
advanced far, in the retailing 
branch of the furniture industry. 

The furniture business cannot 
progress by stressing low prices. 
Its present precarious condition 
came about largely from that cause. 
Style and art are the life of fur- 
niture. Perhaps the rapid increase 
of the open showroom may ulti- 
mately force the makers of all 
grades of furniture to present it 
to the American public, in large 
home furnishing expositions, at 
least once a year. If that comes to 
pass the open showroom for high- 
grade furniture will have led the 
way to a new day in the home fur- 
nishings industries. 

It seems unlikely that the in- 
creasing number of these show- 
rooms of furniture manufacturers 
will affect only high-grade furni- 
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ture. To draw a definite line, be- 
tween what is “high grade” and 
what is “low grade,” in furniture, 
is difficult. There will always be 
much furniture made in American 
factories for the great middle 
class, with incomes more than suf. 
ficient for bare existence, with 
considerable appreciation of art 
values and with a desire for a 
congenial home environment. This 
is a discriminating public, decidedly 
worth while serving. It cannot 
afford the price scale of much of 
our highest grades of furniture. 
Neither will it accept the cheap and 
tawdry product because of low 
price. 

The problem of making profit out 
of this desirable market interests 
a great many furniture manufac- 
turers who are not now operating 
their factories profitably. Perhaps 
the open showroom for them may 
offer advantages denied them under 
the present faltering system of dis- 
tribution through the furniture and 
department stores. 


Dale Griffiths Joins 


Jewelers, Inc. 

_Dale Griffiths has resigned as art 
director of the Seattle office of James 
Houlihan, Inc., advertising agency, to 
join Jewelers, Inc., Pacific Coast and 
Mid-west chain jewelry organization. 
He will prepare _art for a newspaper 
campaign which Jewelers, Inc., is plan- 
ning. 


R. N. Bishop Resigns from 


Pacific Railways Advertising 

Roy N, cr? has resigned as vice 
president of the Pacific Railways Adver- 
ising Company, San Francisco. Because 
of ill health, Mr. Bishop also recently 
resigned as president of the Sperry 
Flour Cmmeeny and as a director oi 
General Mills, Inc. 


To Represent “Roadside 


Merchandising Topics” 
_ Roadside Merchandising Topics, pub 
lished by the National Trade ublishing 
Company, Inc., Washington, D. C., has 
copeeaes Herman L. Schrader, pu> 
lishers’ representative, New York, as its 
Eastern advertising representative. 


Acquires Watch-The-Wear 
Overall Company 


H. W. Carter & Sons, Lebanos, 
N. H., overall manufacturers, have & 
wired the Watch-The-Wear Company, 
Keene, N. H. The manufacture of bot 
lines will hereafter be conducted # 
Lebanon. 
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Grapefruit! 
Florida Grapefruit! 


Thirty years ago 12,000 boxes; last year 9,300,000 
boxes—93 per cent of the entire commercial output 
of the world. 

There are many exclusive resources in Florida. 
They represent big, certain revenues and flexible, 
assured purchasing power the year ’round. With, by 
the way, another unusual resource for advertisers— 

—an all-state, 7-day newspaper, wholly covering 
Jacksonville, reaching into every population center 
and nook of the state, and well covering south 
Georgia. 

lf you are advertising in the 
southeast your list can be com- 
plete only when it includes— 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


A. B. C, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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Today X, symbolic of the external forces 
that control modern business, dictates your 
sales and advertising programs! 


N every field of modern busi- 
ness, the X forces are at 
work. They must be reckoned 
with in every sales and adver- 
tising campaign you project— 
or it will collapse like a punc- 
tured balloon! 

Legislation... shifting finance 
... revolutionized distribution 
—these are typical of the ex- 
ternal forces that are placing 
obstacles—or opportunities— 
in the path of every business 


today. They are daily crea 
new advertising problems for 

For instance... your s 
man confidentially calls up 
valuable customer. Bumps 
against a brick- wall that 
been built almost overni 
X has been at work! Por 
ful, unexpected external fo 
have effected a merger! @ 
combine! a refinancing! 

A new management ising, 
trol! Your salesman’s car¢ 
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It-up contacts are worth- 
s! The new executives don’t 
ow him. Their names have 
rer been on your mailing 
. Probably they’ve never 
n your trade advertising. 
ur salesman comes away 
hout an order—you start 
d on a long, new selling job! 
forth thinking about, isn’ tit? 
nd worth remembering, too, 
more than 300,000 alert 
hiness executives depend 
bn Nation’s Business every 
th for authentic facts and 
brmation on the host of X 
es that surround their busi- 


ness. Their interests and activ- 
ities are far-flung. On any list of 
large business establishments, 
Nation’s Business checks at 
least 85 per cent coverage! 

Advertising in Nation’s Busi- 
ness is insurance against the 
ravages of X. 

At the same time it reaches 
your present customers, it 
keeps your name, product, or 
service before the big execu- 
tives who may be the new 
management your salesmen 
must face tomorrow! 


BUSINESS 
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BURNING THE 
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MIDNIGHT OIL 
—OR MOVING THE 
MORNING ASHES 


Song and story to the contrary, 
domestic ties are not always so lovely 
in December as they are in May. For 
in December, there's the heating 
problem to settle—"“Who's gonna fix 
the furnace ?” 


And that's important. 


The casual visitor to New York is apt 
to think the entire population lives 
in huge caravanseries where the 
heating problem is solved by knock- 
ing on steam pipes. 


But to 4,083,375 suburbanites— 
1,045,675, families—living in metro- 
9 New York, the heating prob- 
em is real, personal, and persistent; 
for when winter comes to New York, 
spring is a long way off. 

For manufacturers of oil burners, fuel 
oil, and auxiliary equipment, here is 
a suburban market—the richest in 
America—containing more people 
than the cities of Chicago and 
Baltimore combined. 


And, into one out of every three of 
these homes that take any regular 


size Sunday newspaper, goes the 
Sunday New York American! 








Oilheating inthelastfive years 
has increased 500%. 1929 sales 
of oil burners is estimated to 
exceed $137,000,000. 631,170 
Sunday American families 
already live in suburbs and 
country—and have houses to 
heat. 490,337 still live in New 
York City itself—but the sub- 
urbs will get a lot of them 
next spring! Actual and po- 
tential prospects and more 
than a million one hundred 
thousand of them! 











New York American 


“A Better Newspaper” 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


National Advertising Representative 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Chicago 


Detroit 
San Francisco 
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Sir to You—Mr. Baird! 


Aesop Glim Replies to an Experienced Ad-Crafter’s Views on 
Institutional Advertising 


By Aesop Glim 


M®*: BAIRD,* I accept without 
A reservation your definition 
o1 Institutional Advertising—“Any 
copy that does not aggressively 
merchandise a specific product and, 
instead, lends its support to the 
all-important source of supply— 
the background of experience, 
training and skill upon which pro- 
duction is based—is institutional 
copy 

I, Aesop Glim, still say: 
“Pray that you will never have 
occasion to use Institutional Ad- 
vertising.” I am delighted to give 
you in greater detail my reasons 
for this credo. I am sorry that 
I gave the appearance of endeavor- 
ing to kill institutional copy with 
a grand gesture. That was not my 
aim. I admit to a serious error in 


not having given my reasons at 


that time. 

I can plead only one possible 
defense. My articles are intended 
primarily for young men and 
women in their first three or four 
years of advertising. I endeavor 
to paint certain elementary prin- 
ciples in bold blacks and whites. 
I dodge the grays, because they 
open the way for too many subtle- 
ties which leave basic principles 
confused or obscured. 

However, this still leaves a bone 
of contention between you and me 
as to whether Institutional Adver- 
tising should be black-balled or 
white-washed. 

You say, “Institutional advertis- 
ing, when fed with good sense and 
given an honest hearing, is a giant 
that draws its strength from the 
well of production, personalizing the 
goods to be moved and fostering 
conviction in the minds of its read- 
ers. Amid the dull roar of com- 
petitive merchandising copy it is 
good, at times too infrequent, to 
read a God-given collection of 
well-written paragraphs carrying 

*“Tnstitutional Advertising Does Re- 


quire Discussion, r. Aesop Glim,” 
Nov. 7, page 168. 
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the message of honest production 
per se.” 

And later, “Institutional adver- 
tising opens for the public the door 
to the rediscovery of truths and 
facts and fancies which have been 
subordinated by the fret of living. 
It sends forth a call to the inner 
man—the thinker, the believer, the 
seeker—to claim for his own a 
belief in the truths of which it 
speaks. It arouses the never-dying 
spirit of Diogenes. 

“Institutional advertising, 
as I propose, gives rise 
argument, shoulders no chips, 
speaks not in a loud voice. It tells 
the story of things men have al- 
ways believed, and of things men 
like to feel they believe. It points 
the way with a carefully dropped 
hint and invites its readers to 
seize upon the facts as contingent 
with their faiths. And by doing 
these things it subtly encourages 
men to remember that they are 
bigger men for their convictions.” 

* = * 


Mr. Baird, I really have the 
highest regard for Honor as an 
ideal—for Fair Play as a work- 
ing expedient—for many of the 
oldest-fashioned Virtues. 

But I stoutly maintain that the 
buying public must, and can only 
be, primarily concerned with what 
they get for their money. 

I find that I can present my ar- 
guments against institutional copy 
by Analogy better than by Oratory. 

It, is not my desire to win this 
debate through any reductio ad 
absurdum. I am sincere in the 
following analogies: 

1. Personally I resent the halo 
which John D. Rockefeller now 
wears. In my opinion a most un- 
scrupulous man has bought Public 
Esteem through clever publicity 
and well-aimed charity bequests. 
Yet even while I tremble at such 
an example of the power of print- 
ers’ ink—through which I myself 
earn bread and cake—I am buying 


such 
to no 
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Mr. Rockefeller’s products—from 
automotive lubricants to personal 
lubricants. Because I find these 
products today to be as repre- 
sented and worth the money to me 
as a consumer. 

2. Recently I was out motoring 
with a friend. The car broke 
down—miles from any repair sta- 
tion. My friend did not plead, on 
behalf of this defective automobile, 
that it had been built in a factory 
in which all the workmen were 
just -_ happy family. 

3. In direct antithesis to this ex- 
ample, there is a certain automo- 
bile company with which I am 
fairly well acquainted. I know 
that from the chairman of the 
board to the sales promotion man- 
ager, there is not one man in this 
organization whom I would care 
to call a friend. I know that the 
workmen in this factory are any- 
thing but happy. Yet the car this 
company offers for sale is one of 
the most dependable products in 
its price class. To me, it is an 
excellent buy. 

4. The United States Rubber 
Company might truthfully tell in 
its advertising of thousands of 
acres of rubber plantations; of tens 
of thousands of happy natives, well 
treated, fed rice every Sunday; of 
thousands of happy Americans 
working in a score of efficient 
American factories ; of employment 
psychology whereby every work- 
man is made to feel himself an 
important unit in an important 
whole. With the inference that the 
reader of such institutional copy 
should therefore have implicit con- 
fidence in any product made by the 
United States Rubber Company. 
Unfortunately I do not see how 
the grace with which sap flows 
from the rubber tree is going to 
carry my automobile and me to 
town. And should I. through the 
greatest accident in the world, ac- 
quire a defective U. S. Rubber 
boot, not all the happy blacks of 
the tropics nor all the happy whites 
in America can keep me from buy- 
ing a Goodyear boot the next time. 

5. Mr. Baird, let us imagine 
that for some unpredictable reason 
you were considering employing 
me as a copy writer. I might tell 
you that I am never late to the 
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office; that I do not beat my wife: 
that I have never hedged on a 
bet; that I have a savings bank 
account; that I am a Mayflower 
descendant; that I vote the same 
political ticket as you. That you 
should, therefore, not question my 
ability as a copy writer. 

6. Lastly, do you realize that you 
have the power to blast the future 
of any modern maiden, however 
virtuous, by saying simply, “She 
has a good heart”? 

Yet that should be good institu- 
tional copy. When all else fails, 
as a last resort, you can always 


say, “She has a good heart.” 
* * * 


Now, my dear pupils, you have 
seen old Aesop Glim in face-to- 
face combat with his arch-enemy, 
the Experienced Ad-Crafter. You 
have heard the Experienced Ad- 
Crafter battling for “a God-given 
collection of paragraphs.” 

I am pleading for your (adver- 
tising) souls and I say to you, 
“God helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

Don’t collect paragraphs—as a 
means of writing advertising copy. 
Don’t expect any inspiration, di- 
vine or otherwise. Study unceas- 
ingly to know your merchandise 
and your prospect—and how the 
one fits the needs of the other. 
Out of complete saturation you 
may then write a facts-given piece 
of copy which will sell enough 
goods to get you a raise. 

You are now out of school, earn- 
ing your own living, and it will 
do little good to carry flowers to 
Teacher. 

* + + 

In the few minutes left to us of 
this particular lecture period, let 
me say a few words: 


On the Subject of Layouts 


I give you three rules: 

(a) Keep your layout as sim- 
ple as possible (i.e., quick and 
easy to comprehend). 

(b) Consider the sequence of 
elements in your layout—so that 
the reader will get your story in 
its logical sequence. 

(c) Leave your whole layout 
problem to some expert. 

There are such things as Eye 
Psychology, the Optical Center, 
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HILE self-made 

reports of a 
newspaper's power to 
produce may be great- 
ly exaggerated, as was 
Mark Twain’s com- 
ments on the reports 
of his demise, it is not 
amiss, we believe, to 
introduce the evi 
dence of those whose 
experience with that 
productive power 
leads them to say 
something about it. 


q 


ENCE this from 
Mr. John Bull- 
ard, Supervisor of the 
Michigan Department 
of the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company 


of Pittsburgh: 


q 


““T°HE Reliance 

Life Insurance 
Company of Pitts 
burgh, placed their 
perfect protection ad- 
vertisement in The 


The Betro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


Detroit Free Press on 
October 21st, 28th 
and November 2nd.” 


q 


E have re- 

ceived more 
than two hundredand 
fifty inquiries from the 
very best class of pro- 
spective buyers. These 
results were much 
greater than we ex- 


pected.” 
¢ 


WO hundred 

and fifty inquiries 
for life insurance at a 
time when even gold 
fillings and removable 
bridges have been put 
up to protect margin 
accounts. Not bad. 


Not bad. 


ree Press 


&s 


Detroit 





CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Dynamic Symmetry. Recognize 
their existence, but do not seek 
to understand them. 
you aim to become a well- 
rounded advertising man, study to 
know all you can about everything 
—except Art. Leave Art and its 
applications to those who have de- 
voted the long years necessary to 
become artists and art directors. 
Analyze your advertising prob- 
lem to the point where you can 
write compelling copy and an ar- 
resting headline—and where you 
know what subject or subjects need 
to be pictured—then leave your 
whole layout problem to an expert. 


Aesop Glim Recalls Funda- 


mentals to Ad-Crafters 
Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Aesop Glim, 
Care of Printers’ Ink. 
Dear old Aesop: 

I know you will pardon my familiar- 
ity, but I don’t know when I read any- 
thing on advertising as interesting as 
= epagkens articles now running in 

RINTERS Ink. 

I don’t see “eye to eye” with you on 
everything. I think you are about a 
thousand miles off the track when you 
suggest long copy for convenience pur- 
chase items euch as chewing gum. But 
I like your style, I admire your logic 
and I appreciate the analysis you have 
made of the factors underlying adver- 
tising. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, 
even “Experienced Ad-Crafters be they 
ever so sophisticated” can get a great 
deal from your articles, if they do no 
more than recall to them the funda- 
mentals of all good advertising. 

I don’t know what we would do if 
Aesop Glim_or Groucho should stop 
writing for Printers’ InK. 

J. H. Down. 


New Trade Name for National 
Mazda Lamps 


The National Lamp Works of The 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, 
have changed the name of their - 
uct from National Mazda Lamps 
General Electric Mazda Lamps. The 
new name will appear on the cartons of 
the National Lamp Works and, begin- 
ning with anuary, 1930, will be fea- 
tured in all National Lamp Works ad- 
vertising. 


L. M. Cottin Joins G. Lynn 
Sumner Agency 


Louis M. Cottin, formecty, with the 
copy staff of the Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Service, Inc., Buffalo, has joined 
the staff of the G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, Inc., New ork advertising 
agency, as copy writer. 
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Gimbels, Philadelphia, Hits 
Comparative Price Advertising 


“Comparative Prices and Bargain Ad. 
vertising Have Gone Too Far in Phil- 
adelphia.” This was the caption of a 
recent announcement run by Gimbels, 
phe egy as part of their ‘regular 

per advertising in that city. 

MOT ¢ practice of constantly offering 
*$50 dresses for $30,’ and ‘$10 shoes 
for $5’ is tending to give the public a 
wrong and distrustful view of adver- 
tising,” the copy stated, “and Gimbels 
will have no more of it! We believe it 
is not necessary. We use no comparative 
prices. . Comparative prices, with 
their possible errors, are not necessary 
Merchandise that is desirable in fashion 
and quality needs no comparative price!” 


H. R. Van Pelt Joins 
Campbell-Ewald 


Heber R. Van Pelt, formerly vice- 
president and director of the Sweeney 
& James Company, Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the division of 
marketin service of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. More recently he was with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., now consolidated 
with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. 


Wales Elects Louis de Garmo 
Vice-President 

Louis de Garmo, who has been with 
the Wales Advertising Company, New 
York, for the last six years, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the company. 


Railroad Magazine Appoints 
F. B. Wallace 


Fred B. Wallace, for the last ten 
years with the national advertising de 
partment of the Omaha Dail ews 
and the Omaha Bee-News, has aR, ap 
pointed advertising manager of Thc 
Union Pacific Magazine, Omaha. 


E. G. Tripp Buys 
Mapleton, Iowa, “Press” 


Everett G. Tripp, for the last ten 
years managing editor of the Sioux 
City, Iowa, Tribune, has purchased the 
Mapleton, Iowa, Press. 


Joins Donald B. Foresman 
& Company 


Sydney K. Bradley, formerl 
Farm Journal, has joined 
Foresman & ae, Inc., for Bs 
direct advertising. 


wer sy 


Appoints Badger & Browning 


The Mason Manufacturing Company. 
South Paris, Me., has appointed Badger 
& Browning, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
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ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 


is especially profitable to advertisers of furniture, objets 
d’art, rugs, carpets or any other advertising in which the 
value of illustration in appealing to the oe needs 


to be emphasized — no other process of printing offers 
the same quality of artistic effectiveness—and no other 
New York newspaper can approximate The New York 
Times in quality of rotogravure printing. 


The net paid sale of the Sunday edition of The New York Times 
exceeds 725,000 concentrated in the rich metropolitan market of 
Greater New York, but distributed also in every State of the United 
States and in 100 foreign countries. 


Che New York Times 
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Real Estate 
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i EOPLE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN REAL ESTATE 
and building activities in New York habitually turn to 
The Sun for information—because of the thoroughness 
with which The Sun covers these subjects. 


The real estate pages of The Sun are not designed for the 
professional real estate man alone. The home owner, too, 
reads these pages because there he finds information that is 
helpful and interesting. 


There are articles dealing with the many improvements 
in the new apartment dwellings and private houses . . . 
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There are articles from the woman’s point of view de- 
scribing the new features and the new conveniences in the 
modern houses. . . . There are articles on the human- 
interest phases of the real estate business—articles dealing 
with the outstanding romances in real estate and giving 
intimate pictures of the leading personalities in the real 
estate world. a a , 


And every Saturday in The Sun there are several pages 
devoted to a review of the week’s important real estate ac- 
tivities. Periodically during the year there are special real 
estate sections describing the growth of the city and the 
suburbs. And in January of each year The Sun publishes 
a complete Real Estate Review analyzing the past develop- 
ments and forecasting the trends for the coming year. 


PEOPLE INTERESTED IN THE 
real estate news in The Sun are people 
with money. They are good customers 
for all kinds of merchandise. And, natu- 
rally, real estate advertisers use more 
space in The Sun than in any other 
New York evening newspaper. 


NEW YORK 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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HE ONLY 
ARM HELD CHOICE 


Women dominate the purchases 
in the rural districts. Farm women 
are therefore your sales objective 
in the vast farm areas. 


To reach the farm woman, you 
must advertise in her personal mag- 
azine, THE FARMER’S WIFE. It 
is the only woman’s magazine in 
the farm field. It is not only the 
obvious way to appeal to her, but 
the necessary way. 


900,000 farm women read 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


It is the only magazine in 
America published exclusively for 
farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Advertising Office Wellace C. Richardson, Inc 


Eastern Representatives 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


~ Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sliding Stock Prices and Dealer 
Stock-Ownership Plans 


What Vick, Sheaffer Pen and Others Are Doing as a Result of the 
Stock Market Crash 


CLEevELAND, OHIO. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The question has come up of the 
benefits to a manufacturer who dis- 
tributes stock to his dealers. Have 
you ever ss any articles on the 
bene dealer participation in 
stock, ‘or do you have any informa- 
tion in your files on this subject? 

Any information you can let us 
have will be appreciated. 





N addition to this letter, several 

others were received during the 
recent stock market breaks asking 
us whether dealer stock owner- 
ship is now a dead issue. These 
inquirers wonder what happens 
to such plans in “bear” markets 


and to the good-will of retailers 
have purchased at 


who higher 
prices. 

In the first place, and entirely 
apart from the stock market phase 
of the situation, any manufacturer 
before he decides to distribute 
stock to his dealers, even if it is 
unlisted and thus not subject to 
wide market fluctuations, should 
read the published portion of a re- 
cent address by Professor Melvin 
T. Copeland in Printers’ Inx for 
October 24, 1929, concerning the 
similarity between dealers stock 
selling and rebating. Professor 
Copeland made the point that 
“most manufacturers cannot gain 
any appreciable advantage by at- 
tempting the mutualization of 
profits with distributors.” He dis- 
approves of the plan in principle. 
After giving many reasons for his 
conclusions he says, “It does not 
commend itself to me as an ef- 
fective and economic method of 
sales promotion.” 

In Professor Copeland’s talk, 
some successes and some failures 
are cited and he then points out 
that “presently we shall have an- 
other bear market. Then some of 
these plans may take on quite a 
different aspect.” 

The bear market he predicted, 
came to pass some ten days after 
he spoke about it. What has hap- 
pened to some of the profit-sharing 


plans in the mad scramble to sell 
stocks ? 

The four plans most recently 
described by Printers’ INK are 
those of the Vick Financial Cor- 
poration, described in detail in the 
issue of August 15, 1929, that of 
E. R. Squibb & Sons in the issue 
of August 22, 1929, the McKesson 
& Robbins plan mentioned in the 
same issue and the Sheaffer Pen 
Company’s plan described in the 
issue of September 19, 1929. 

It was realized by the manu- 
facturers at the time of these, and 
other stock offers to dealers, that 
there was a definite element of risk 
involved. The Squibb plan, of 
preferred stock, has far less of the 
risk element than the others. 

The president of the Vick 
Chemical Company pointed frankly 
to the fact of risk and then told 
how he had tried to eliminate as 
much of it as possible by securing 
a board of directors who had made 
good in the past when they in- 
vested their own money. He told 
also how he, himself, and his 
family had invested several million 
dollars in the stock he was then 
offering to dealers at the identical 
offering price. When this stock 
was offered to retailers at $10 a 
share it was greatly over-sub- 
scribed. During the break it went 
as low as 7% but later recovered 
to $10 and at this writing is selling 
at 9%. On October 30, the presi- 
dent of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany sent a letter to all who sub- 
scribed under the plan, meeting 
the question of the break squarely 
and telling what he proposed to do. 
He told the retailers: 


The recent drastic drop in the 
stock market has changed the finan- 
cial picture of many of our cus- 
tomers and may have put some in 
immediate need of ready cash. 

The Vick Chemical Company still 
has the cash paid in for this stock 
since it has until November 15 to 
exercise its option on the stock 
which it has reserved for its cus- 
tomers. 
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We will be glad, ancien, to 
cancel the subscriptions of all those 
who need the money now or think 
they will need it within the next 
year and will send checks at once 
for the amounts paid in. 

If the subscription was paid for 
in cash send us the Interim Re- 
ceipt by registered mail and if a 
time subscription was made, just 
write or wire us your wishes. 

We are attaching herewith a 
statement of the Vick Financial 
Corporation. Fortunately, your Di- 
rectors invested only a small propor- 
tion of its capital prior to the re- 
cent breaks. On the amount so in- 
vested, there is a loss of approx- 
imately 29 cents per share, which 
is less than the underwriting ex- 
pense of most companies. Our com- 
pany had no underwriting expense 
except taxes and legal fees. The 
company also is in the fortunate 
position of having $6,000,000 of its 
capital in cash ready for investment 
in sound securities at new low levels. 

We are pleased indeed to be able 
to “take out” those of our cus- 
tomers who need the cash. This of 
fer applies to all who subscribed in 
answer to our circular letter dated 
July 18, 1929, and we will hold this 
offer open for ten days from the 
date of this letter. 


With this letter was enclosed a 
statement of the condition of the 
Vick Financial Corporation as of 
October 28. 

A later inquiry indicated that 
only a small number took ad- 
vantage of this offer to return the 
full amount of the money retailers 
had sent in. The offer of the 
Squibb Plan, Inc., made to se- 
lected dealers who operate under 
the Squibb franchise, will not be 
withdrawn. Replying to a large 
number of inquiries on the subject 
during the last few weeks, Carle- 
ton H. Palmer, president of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons said: 


We, of course, will continue the 
plan. It is immune to speculation 
and we think the desirability of this 
fact is emphasized by the recent 
speculative upheaval. 

The small uniform amount which 
the druggists are permitted to in- 
vest in the distributor’s preferred 
shares of the Squibb Plan, Inc., 
earns more than double the 6 per 
cent preferred dividend under a 
fixed contract with E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. 


The McKesson and _ Robbins 
Company offered, after the first 
stock market crash, to repurchase 
for cash any McKesson & Robbins 
rights held by retail druggists. The 
company also was reported by 
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Donald Koster, president, as of- 
fering to cancel McKesson & Rob- 
bins stock subscriptions made by 
retail druggists, if desired. “Our 
participation plan for retail drug- 
gists has not been withdrawn,” he 
said. 

W. A. Sheaffer, president of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, 
when offering stock to his retailers 
at $62.50 a share some months ago, 
covered the element of risk by 
saying: “If you are interested in 
buying this stock purely for specu- 
lation, don’t buy it. But if you 
want a safe investment in a stock 
that has never failed to pay a 
dividend and has increased in re- 
sources and added to surplus every 
year of its existence and one that 
is the leader in its field, we believe 
you can invest with absolute 
safety.” 

We asked Mr. Sheaffer to tell 
us whether he considers that stock 
ownership is now a dead issue in 
view of the drastic decline in the 
prices of stocks. His telegram in 
reply was as follows: 


Sale of our stock to our dealers 
is continuing just the same as be- 
fore in not quite so large volume. 
The reasons we are enabled to con- 
tinue the price to our dealers was 
because we were enabled to buy 
some additional stock on the pres- 
ent break. As soon as this addi- 
tional stock is sold, price will be 
raised to sixty four fifty. By rea- 
son of our increased business and 
earnings as well as our past mod 
erate price of our stock our dealers 
know it is a splendid investment. 
Fountain pen business is not sus- 
ceptible to any temporary lull in 
business because of useful and low 
unit sale. Our shipments for Oc 
tober were over one million dollars 
and for last day of October the 
largest in our history. Our profits 
to date this year are very materially 
larger than ever before. Our dealers 
knowing this, are continuing to buy 
our stock. 


At the time of writing, the re- 
tailer who wants to purchase stock 
in the Sheaffer company can get 
it on the New York Curb market 
for $52 a share. Yet Mr. Sheaffer 
urged retailers to hold it, not to 
view it as a speculation. It is only 
fair to remark that retailers who 
purchased Sheaffer stock or stock 
in the Vick Chemical Company 
several years ago and held on, were 
enabled to double their money and 
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| Say Maybe You've 
Never Been West 
of Albany! 





Now wait a minute, Ichabod! 
No offense meant. There are such Easterners, you know. Lots 
of them. Sinart guys, too, in most ways. But it’s likely that they 
may be befuddled—even mistaken—about us Westerners and 
our cities. 4 « « Los.Angeles, for instance. Plus Southern 


California. The finest interurban system in America makes 
this great community a closely-knitted-together series of 
suburbs and cities, presenting a readily-reached market 
which is.now fourth in size and sales possibilities among all 
the big league centers of population! . 4 1 This cohesiveness 
is important to you. Particularly, Mr. Barton, if you prudently 
put your clients’ advertising messages in the undersigned 
newspaper which has, by many thousands, the greatest home- 
carrier circulation in Southern California. Daily, The 
Examiner’s more than 200,000 circulation exceeds the next 
morning paper by 51,000. Sunday, The Examiner’s more 
than 440,000 exceeds thé other paper by 195,900! 4 « « I trust 
this will correct your mistaken idea. In case you had one. I 
used to think Jimmie Walker was a drink! 1 4 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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that at present low prices both 
stocks show large appreciation 
from the days when the stock was 
first offered. 

The question is whether that past 
good-will, won by making a profit 
for retailers, (always provided the 
retailer held on during previous 
periods of depression) counter- 
balances the risk and the ill-will 
so probable in a terrific decline 
such as the present one. 

It is obvious that any offer to 
take up stock subscribed for at a 
price much higher than it is selling 
in the open market costs any com- 
pany a considerable amount of 
money under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Professor Copeland in comment- 
ing upon a plan operated in 1920 
by a manufacturer who sold pre- 
ferred stock to retailers, points out 
a fundamental danger in the whole 
plan of selling stock to distribu- 
tors. The company suffered losses 
which made it advisable and sound 
management to pass its dividends 
on the preferred stock, but such 
action was deferred until the com- 
pany was threatened with serious 
embarrassment. It was prevented 
from operating on a sound financial 
policy by apprehension over the 
possibly adverse effect of passing 
dividends on stock held by dis- 
tributors on whom it had to de- 
pend for sales. In that case, the 
company suffered because it made 
its financial policy subservient to a 
sales promotion scheme. 

The retailer is in business pri- 
marily to make money from the 
sale of merchandise across the 
counter of his store. He is very 
likely, when he has money to in- 
vest, to put it into local mortgages, 
real estate and industry. He looks 
to the manufacturer whose goods 
he sells for merchandising and ad- 
vertising assistance, rather than 
for advice on how to make money 
in investments. That is the fun- 
damental aspect of the case, aside 
from any other consideration. 

In the long run the manufac- 
turer who invests his money in 
consumer advertising and tells re- 
tailers about it, trains his sales- 
men to help retailers in better store- 
keeping and local selling methods, 


and leaves investment advice to 
banks and people in that business, 
will build more surely a permanent 
asset of good-will than offering to 
divide profits with retailers through 
stock participation plans. 

The more carefully the funda- 
mental relationships between manu- 
facturer and retailer are studied, 
the less advisable does it seem for 
the manufacturer to take upon 
himself the added responsibility of 
financial advisor.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Munsey to Re-Issue 
“Railroad Man’s Magazine” 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, New 
York, will re-issue the Railroad Man's 
Magazine, which will appear on Novem. 
ber 30, after an absence of eleven years. 
Railroad Man’s Magazine was started 
in 1906, first as a monthly and later as 
a weekly until in January, 1919, it was 
merged by Mr. Munsey with "Argosy. 
It will be edited to _— to the rail- 
road man and his fami 


Whelan and Neve Drug 
Accounts to Wales Agency 


The Whelan Drug Company has placed 
its advertising account, as well as the 
advertising account of the Neve Drug 
Stores, which are controlled by the 
Whelan company, with the Wales Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., New York. 
Newspapers in the towns and cities 
— these stores are located will be 
used. 


Miss E. C. Pierce with 
Lentheric, Inc. 


Miss Edna Colladay Pierce, formerly 
an account executive with Groes 
Hearn, Inc., now The Alfred S. Hearn 
Company, Inc., has been a pointed su- 
pervisor of retail sales of Lentheric, 
— New York, toilet articles and per- 
ume. 


Appoints L. Kemper Wilson 
Agency 

The Dairy Refrigeration Company, 

Inc., Milwaukee, manufacturer of farm 


refrigerating - ipment, has appointed 
emper Wilson, advertising agency 


of that city to direct its advertising 
a 


account. — and State farm 
papers will be used. 


John Cunningham to Leave 
“Wisconsin Agriculturist” 


John Cunningham, president and man 
- rr, the isconsin Agricul- 
turist and Farmer, has resigned, effec: 
tive December 1. 
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ESPITE the fact that the sun shines in Balti- 
more 323 days of the year, you can’t rai 
sugar cane in a Maryland climate. Never- 

theless, there is a twelve-million dollar sug: 
refinery in Baltimore. How is this explained? 
you may ask. 

@ The Baltimore Association of Commerc 
can give lots of reasons, but Mr. Earl D. Babst, chairman ¢ 
the board of the American Sugar Refining Company. 





of this 
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in Baltimore 


summed up the answer when he said: “‘Nowhere in America, 
so far as I know, are the living conditions of every man, 
woman and child as comfortable and as inviting as those 
provided in Baltimore.”’ 

qit is this contentment, resulting 
from prosperity, which accounts for the fact that Baltimore 
has grown so steadily, and continues to grow. 

@ The prosper- 
ity of Baltimore is typical of the. wealth represented in the 
Baltimore field. This field won’t grow sugar cane, but it is 
abundantly fertile for those who live here---and for adver- 
tisers who cultivate it in the right way. 

q@ The Sunpapers--- 
morning, evening and Sunday---offer thorough coverage 
of this fertile field. 


HE SUNPAPERS in OCTOBER 
Daily (M & E) 299,794 


Gain of 5,185 over Oct., 1928 





MORNING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
sowery Bank Bldg.. 110 BE. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 


First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Modern Drug Store Is at the 
Crossroads 


Why We Abandoned the Sale of Sauerkraut and Ford Parts and 
Returned to Dispensing Drugs 


By Francis K. Munsch 


Of Munsch & Company, New York 


{be modern drug store is at the 
crossroads of its existence. It 
must decide now whether it will 
continue to perform its original 
function of serving physicians and 
patients or will have as its object 
the quickest turnover of all kinds 
of merchandise, for the two cannot 
go on together. Many manufac- 
turers are wondering what will be 
the future development of the drug 
store and, therefore, what we have 
learned may help them to form an 
opinion. 

The original purpose of a phar- 
macy was to perform an indirect 
service to the physician by means 
of a direct service to his patients. 
And by this service I do not mean 
a sandwich on toast, a fruit sundae, 
balloons or toy soldiers, even 
though this service in itself has 
often turned out to be not only an 
indirect service to the physician, 
but a decided increase in revenue 
all around. The backbone of phar- 
macy is still its service to the medi- 
cal profession, because the founda- 
tion of pharmacy is medicine, and 
the success of a real ethical phar- 
macy is proportionate to the quan- 
tity and quality of the service ren- 
dered, all other factors being equal. 

We cannot, however, throw 
stones at the recent methods being 
adopted by the retail drug trade 
because four years ago we, too, 
were seduced by the tempting 
prospects of a huge increase in vol- 
ume and profits via the soda- 
luncheonette route: We first added 
a soda fountain, then candy and 
tobacco departments, and then, not 
satisfied with that, we annexed .a 
tea room. Naturally, there was a 
tremendous increase in volume, but 
the seduction was incomplete as it 
bore no fruit, namely, an increase 
in profit, 

After experimenting with these 


for four years and trying every 
means to give the best service at 
minimum expense, we have at last 
thrown them out and returned to 
the original idea of a pharmacy, 
and strictly that. 

What we found out, from our 
venture, was simply this: 

A successful drug and prescrip- 
tion department requires undivided 
attention, and whatever attention is 
diverted to the supervision of other 
departments reduces, in proportion, 
the efficiency and profit to be had 
from that end. If a man is re- 
quired to count the number of 
pounds of butter left over at the 
soda-fountain, check the incoming 
foodstuffs and see that the candy 
is fresh and not put too near the 
radiator, he cannot give the per- 
sonal attention to the service of his 
drug and prescription clients. 


Physicians Lose Faith 


Also, when physicians begin to 
feel their prescriptions are not re- 
ceiving the attention they would 
like, they lose faith in the store 
and send their patients elsewhere. 
When that stage is reached, the 
store is reduced to competition 
with other stores primarily inter- 
ested in merchandising; for to the 
medical profession, pharmacy pro 
lege artis, has no affiliation with 
such things as lunch counters. 

The confidence of the better type 
clientele, who select their chemist 
as carefully as their physician, is 
also undermined by the atmosphere 
of food and the presence of bal- 
loons, dolls, incense burners and 
other unrelated products. For the 
better type of people place the 
savoir faire of the true chemist far 
above the cut price of his merchan- 
dising competitors. 

_ And last, but not least, in throw- 
ing over the departments not neces- 
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sary to our business, we reduced 
eur volume of sales one-half, but, 
we also reduced our payroll 50 per 
cent and our rent 60 per cent and, 
as a result, have shown a decided 
increase in our net profit which, 
after all, is a very strong argu- 
ment. 

Since our change back to the old 
eriginal business we have been re- 
ceiving the cengratulations of our 
old friends and customers; and 
what is more tangible and a bit 
more lucrative, there have been re- 
quests from many of our old phy- 
sicians for prescription blanks bear- 
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ing our name, that they might more 
conveniently direct their patients to 
our place of business. 

Pharmacy has indeed come to a 
crossroad. The time will soon 
come when there wiil be two dis- 
tinct types of drug stores, one 
which will fill prescriptions and the 
other which will not. One of our 
neighboring competitors already 
sends his more complicated pre- 
scriptions to us for compounding, 
while another, who is still a pros- 
pective competitor, has declared his 
intention of having no prescription 
department whatsoever in his store. 


What Groucho Says 


An Agency Executive Boasts of a Clever Solicitation 


Ts most effective quick solici- 
tation I ever made? Let’s see. 
Once I went down in Maine to in- 
terest an advertiser. Of all things, 
I landed there at noon on Fast Day. 
Never heard of Fast Day? Neither 
had I, then. Originally it was a 
day to weep over your sins, starve 
yourself and promise God that 
you’d be good. This Fast Day 
wasn’t like that. My intended vic- 
tim and his wife were just starting 
out in their car to make whoopee 
with their crowd. 

Saw my man and his wife three 
minutes and then they drove off. 
No train to Boston for three hours, 
just wandered around. Saw a little 
picture of a deserted, gloomy kid. 
Caption something like this: “I’m 
going into the garden to eat worms. 
Yesterday I ate three smooth ones 
and two woolly ones.” Had to 
have it. Shopkeeper was locking 
his door, he was going to some 
Whoopee-Fast, too. Made him sell 
me the picture before he went. 

Mailed it next day to Mrs. 
Porter, wife of my intended vic- 
tim with this message scrawled on 
the back: 


This picture represents my feel 
ings when you and your husband 
drove off to fast and pray yester- 
day. 

“Solomon” Groucho. 


Previous to this I had meant 
little or nothing to Porter. Later 
he told me that Mrs. Porter had 


said: “I think Mr. Groucho must 
be a very clever man to turn his 
disappointment into humor this 
way. I wouldn’t be surprised if he 
turns out to be just the man you 
need.” You see the “Solomon” 
was a hypnotic suggestion of my 
wisdom. 

Next day wire from Porter mak- 
ing appointment in my office. My 
second important account, “Canned 
Sunshine,” you know. 

Are agency accounts landed that 
way? My lad, accounts are landed 
by logic, by leg shows, by walking 
miles in a factory, by voluble 
speech, by discreet silence, by vot- 
ing for a Democrat, by owning a 
yacht, by playing golf, by scorning 
golf, by being wise, by looking 
wise, by banking at a certain bank, 
by knowing a ticket speculator, by 
having been to Yale or some- 
where, by being a self-made man, 
by lunching at the Advertising 
Club, by mailing a copy of “The 
Specialist,” by being six feet tall, 
by having an aviator’s license—oh, 
what’s the use, I can’t name ‘em 
all. Sticking around and getting 
’em used to you ts perhaps the best 
method of all. 

Sure, you’re right. Many clients 
think they select their agents by 
careful study of agency personnel 
and performance. Maybe that is 
how the agency keeps the account 
the second year, if it does. 

GroucnHo. 
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How CELOTEX 


Captured the 
Los Angeles Market 


Every builder, banker and business man in Southern Cali- 
fornia sits up when he hears the name—CELOTEX. 

He thinks of a magic-like building material that conserves 
warmth without fuel, keeps a building cool without refrigera- 
tion, annihilates sound, and that in a period of four years has 
attained a sales volume in the Los Angeles market of multi- 
millions per year. 

CELOTEX wanted market-wide coverage, a high degree of 
reader confidence, no waste or duplication, in short—DOMI.- 
NANCE AT LOW COST. 

The solution was to concentrate the entire Los Angeles 
market advertising appropriation in the Sunday edition of 
the Los Angeles Times. 

The Sunday Times introduced CELOTEX, popularized it in 
every town and hamlet in the market, and brought about the 
remarkable sales record shown below: 





Growth of Celotex Sales in the Los Angeles Market 


I GD co cbc tative ici cise dicnenntaseensneseat 100% 
BE MD cig pxcbennss6nbs4450-440 tab eeseneennaten 152% 
St Me: vs cpesebedteshbccbadéecbaedaebsedbacwer 211% 
Se GD GEE OB. MGR oi ccc cevccccccecescesseess 259% 


Space Used in the Los Angeles Times 


Dt cccckabeectsthentwesksusne sacenite 19,754 agate lines 
Pi c.icdhuaseecatte eee6e sank ad can 5,306 agate lines 
Wthend Caktwdevebhsecnssabepedeeted 10,070 agate lines 
BERD CBseS © UGB.) < ccccccccccccccscces 14,336 agate lines 


The Los Angeles Times has more home-delivered circulation 
in the Los Angeles market than the second morning paper and 
the largest afternoon paper combined. 





Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative; R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


























Common Sense in Selling 


The Man Who Produces the Goods Year after Year Is Likely to Be 
Short on Theory, Long on Facts 


By Ralph Crothers 


T used to be said that with all 

the technique of high-pressure sell- 
ing which has been developed over 
the years, the consumer should be 
given a course in scientific sales re- 
sistance. The remark once put for- 
ward as a light bit of satire has 
become a fact. Not only have buy- 
ers for industry become trained to 
resist salesmanship as such but the 
consumer has gone through the 
same process. With so much sales- 
manship it became necessary for 
the man who would survive to de- 
velop sales resistance to scientific 
selling, and he did. 

As a result of this process, when 
one asks a manufacturer to give 
examples of unusual selling jobs 
one discovers that common sense in 
selling usually wins over the scien- 
tific brand. Complicated courses in 
scientific selling worked out in the 
home office have often increased the 
sales of an organization. But, as 
the sales manager for a prominent 
scientific manufacturing house, one 
of the biggest in its line, told me 
last week, no amount of psychology 
will ever take the place of the 
spontaneous sales talk of an alert 
salesman who is trained to use his 
head when he faces unusual cir- 
cumstances. His company has long 
supplied a raw material to a large 
number of customers, many of 
whom use it for entirely separate 
purposes. His salesmen work in 
close connection with buyers who 
want the material to meet a cer- 
tain specific use. When he chooses 
men, therefore, for new selling 
jobs, and he had the problem of 
picking eight new ones recently, he 
tried to find men who sell from 
a common-sense basis and who do 
not know all the tricks and tech- 
nique of so-called scientific selling. 

“I have discovered,” says this 
sales manager, “that as buyers be- 
came used to resisting salesman- 
ship as such they became more in- 
terested in buying on a helpful 
presentation of facts. While our 


company is noted as a scientific 
pioneer in its field, we disregard 
‘science’ in selling when we instruct 
our salesmen. We try to teach 
them the qualities of our product, 
its many uses, and to stimulate 
their imagination to work out and 
discover, in connection with our 
customers, other and new uses. 
“I have often used upon my 
sales force the example of Pome- 
roy, the man who kept a bicycle 
shop in Surrey in the country dis- 
trict of England. Pomeroy was 
running a little business there until, 
like thousands of other Britishers, 
his imagination was set to work 
when the Bureau of Invention 
asked everyone to consider how a 
Zeppelin could be brought down. 
The papers were full of it. Pome- 
roy was no scientist, but he was an 
extremely practical man. One day 
while the scientific board was sit- 
ting in London this unknown coun- 
tryman walked in with his idea. 
‘All you have to do,’ he said, ‘i 
to put a little pinch of dynamite on 
the nose of the machine gun bul- 
lets and the Zeppelin will go up 
in flames.’ But these scientific men 
carefully explained to him as they 
had explained to so many other 
people, that his plan wouldn’t work. 
“Dynamite would explode when 
it hit something hard but not when 
it came in contact with the soft 
covering around the Zeppelin 
They told him as a final answer 
that dynamite was nothing but ni- 
troglycerine made safe by soaking 
it in earth so that it lost its habit 
of going off at the slightest touch. 


Disappointed But Not Beaten 


So Pomeroy went out of the 
office disappointed, back to the little 
shop where his only research equip- 
ment was an old rusty rifle, a bit 
of dynamite and his common sense. 

“It wasn’t three days later that 
he was back in London to tell the 
story of how he had used his great 
ability. He had hung up a silk 
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KENTUCKY 


TOBACCO— grain— 
livestock —thorough- 
bred horses and 
thoroughbred folks 
—on the main line of 
Southern travel. 


Here—as in fifteen 
other states—you 
may rely upon the 
splendid dependable 





service of the great 
Packer organization 
—the service that 
has made Packer 
the choice of so many 
great national or- 
ganizations for out- 
door advertising. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Operating Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. KENTUCKY 
CLEVELAND,OHIO CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Here, then, is an unusual opportunity for you to tell 
the story of your merchandise with the certain assurance 
that the people to whom you are talking have the money 
with which to buy. 


St = 


Particularly is this true, if your advertising appears in 
the newspaper which is read in nine of every ten English- 
reading Cleveland homes. 


Need we say ‘* Press’’? 























Bank Clearings 
1929 1928 

Jan. ......$647,637,531..... $554,877,963 

Feb. ...... 560,294,480..... 496,788,620 

| 653,606,848. .... 533,332,905 

T Apr. ....- 680,098,768..... 548,090,867 

May ...... 672,709,452..... 571,194,343 

June ..... 661,853,028. .... 592,589,348 

July ..... 721,180,097..... 604,385,219 

Aug. ..... 668,379,033. .... 558,163,148 

OR ciias 668,398,010..... 575,784,822 

eS 756,151,593. .... 655,566,933 
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le Aug. .....200- 54,743... oveeses 47,134 among whom may be numbered: J. Walter 

Oct. Not Available Until December | Thompson Co., Dartnell Corp., International 
. E ] Ind Magazine Corp. (publishers of Cosmopolitan), 
18 umployment Index Sales Manag: Magazi Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
Editor and Publisher, Shopping News, 
100,000 Group of American Cities, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations (on authority of the 
three Cleveland publishers), Standard Rate and 
Data Service, and Five Surveys covering 
436 leading Cleveland retailers, distributors, 
wholesalers, and jobbers of Cleveland and 
northeastern Ohio. Surely this should be 
positive proof of the contention of The 
Cleveland Press that only in this area can 
any Cleveland newspaper produce results, 
make sales profitably. 
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handkerchief on sticks, fired his 
bullets at it and they had blown the 
handkerchief to bits. This time his 
common sense, and his absolute be- 
lief in facts which he had proved 
himself, won a hearing. 

“Tt must have caused a great 
deal of local surprise when some 
of the biggest men in science went 
up to Surrey to watch him at his 
experiment. He took his rifle, 
fired at the silk handkerchief and 
it went up in ashes. They had 
said it couldn’t be done but there it 
was in front of their eyes. On the 
way home the very train in which 
they were riding gave the scientists 
an illustration of one fact they had 
overlooked. As the train jumped 
ahead the scientists were crushed 
back against their seats. That is 
just the way the earth in the dyna- 
mite on the bullet nose was crushed 
back, squeezing out in front a spray 
of pure nitroglycerine. 

“How Pomeroy’s bullet acted 
when put to the test is now a mat- 
ter of history. The sky was lit up, 
the Zeppelins were burned and one 
of the great victories of the war 
had been won. But it wasn’t 
science. It was good old common 
sense. 

“T don’t use pep letters upon my 
sales force nor do I give them 
courses in scientific selling. I make 
them learn the product thoroughly. 
I show them what our production 
and research departments are do- 
ing to help them. Then I send 
them out on the road with the one 
admonition: To use their judgment 
in a real desire to be of help and 
especially to use their common 
sense.” 

I happen to know that in trying 
to select salesmen who have this 
very valuable quality of common 
sense this particular sales manager 
interviewed no less than seventy- 
five men in one week in New York. 
He is convinced that “why not try 
and see” has always been better 
common sense and better selling 
than “you are all wrong and I can 
prove it.” He insists always upon 


his men not using arguments, which 
he says should be left to politicians, 
orators and college debating teams. 

“If I were asked,” he says, “for 
the best definition I can think of 
for common-sense selling, I would 
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say it is the habit of offering con- 
structive suggestions to the buyer 
as to why the thing the salesman js 
selling will build profit or satis- 
faction for the purchaser. 

“IT am always in the market for 
men who will arm themselves with 
facts, make a good presentation of 
them, verify and substantiate them 
and bring them forward at the 
right time in a helpful and con- 
structive manner. They often for- 
get the real definition of a fact. 
The dictionary tells us that it is 
‘the issue raised by the pleading 
in evidence in an action upon which 
the jury must base the verdict.’ 

“It is well to observe the word 
‘must’ which in this case doesn't 
mean a command but a recognition 
that the human mind is governed 
by facts and will usually render a 
verdict in accordance with their 
presentation.” 

It was interesting to me to dis- 
cover that the sales manager for 
what is considered one of the most 
scientifically modern organizations 
in the country is not a firm believer 
in “scientific selling.” While he 
believes in the use of facts, and 
hinges his entire sales training upon 
the right presentation of them, he 
does not consider that facts by 
themselves make for science in sell- 
ing. He prefers to call the helpful 
presentation of facts mere com- 
mon sense and his recent difficulty 
in finding salesmen who are 
equipped with this quality proves 
conclusively that there is much 
room for careful thought, and for 
improvement in the suggestion he 
makes to all men who sell. 





To Manage “American 
Independent Baker” 


Percy M. Steele has been elected ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Bakers 
Publishing Company, New York, pub- 
lisher of the American Independent 
Baker, which he will direct. 





Appoints Hicks Agency 
M. N. Mayehoff & Company, New 
York, couturiers, have placed their ad- 
vertising account with the Hicks Adver- 
tising Agency, New York. 





Arthur Olney, for the last six years 
with Heiden’s Mailing Bureau, Seattle, 
has joined the sales staff of the Blethen 
Advertising Service, of that city. 
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Creating Good-Will for the 
Local Branch 





A Large Bank Makes Friends for Itself by Publishing a History of Each 
Community Where It Opens a Branch 


By Roland Cole 


W HEN a large city or national 
institution establishes a store 
or a branch office in an outlying 
community or distant town, one of 
the first things it must do is to 
show the community that its pur- 
pose in coming to town is not 
merely to take something out of 
that community but to put some- 
thing into it as well. Local pride 
in home institutions is a very nat- 
ural sentiment in most towns whose 
business is worth going after and 
it often proves to be a hard barrier 
to surmount unless some effective 
means is used to dissolve it or turn 
it to, account. 

In all cases, the important point 
to remember in entering a com- 
munity is that the people who live 
there are much more interested in 
themselves and their town than in 
the outside corporation. Then it is 
well to remember that the way to 
arouse interest and _ ultimately 
good-will is for the incoming cor- 
poration to introduce itself by do- 
ing something which will show the 
local citizenry that it has the best 
interests of the town in mind and 
has come there as a friend and co- 
operator. One of the surest ways 
of interesting a group of people in 
themselves, or a town in itself, is 
to write something about them or 
the town. It seems to make little 
difference how many biographies 
of a popular person are written, or 
how many times the history of a 
town or community is printed, if it 
is interestingly done the people will 
read it. 

This was the plan adopted by the 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles to attract the interest 
and create the good-will of towns 
and communities in which it 
planned to establish branch banks ; 
or where such branches were al- 
ready established and the parent 
bank felt that a history of the town 





would create greater confidence 
and good-will. 

Laurance L. Hill, manager of the 
publicity department of the Secur- 
ity-First National Bank, in de- 
scribing this plan, said: 

“We have, at the present time, 
about 150 branch banks throughout 
Southern California and new 
branches are being established 
from time to time. It has been our 
experience in many towns where 
we already have branch banks as 
well as in those where we propose 
to open new branches, that loyalty 
to home institutions is oftentimes a 
very definite obstacle in the path- 
way of increasing the business of 
our local branch. Most of these 
communities already contain one or 
more local banks of which the 
town is more or less proud, so that 
the proposal to local merchants and 
others to place their business with 
the Security-First National is not 
acted upon with as much prompt- 
ness as we believe our service and 
other facilities warrant. 


A History of Each Community 


“In an effort to change this local 
sentiment into an attitude morc 
favorable to us, we hit upon the 
idea of compiling and printing an 
interesting and condensed history 
of each community in which we 
planned to open a branch, the his- 
tory to be printed in the form of a 
pocket-size booklet, with an attrac- 
tive cover, containing a great many 
illustrations and a story told with 
as much human interest as pos- 
sible. 

“When this idea first occurred 
to us we were about to open our 
first Hollywood branch bank. This 
was in 1922. I was authorized to 
write the ‘History of Hollywood.’ 
While Hollywood is now a part of 
the city of Los Angeles, it was 
once a city of the sixth class and 
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22 Years of 
Consistent 
Advertising 


have made the quality of 
Johnston’s accepted from 
coast to coast 


% 


T IS human nature that when you buy a gift 
for some one, you want that gift to be of fine 
quality . . . of finer quality, perhaps, than some- 
times seems necessary if you are buying for yourself. 


Furthermore, you want your gift to have a quality 
that is known and accepted, that needs neither ex- 
planation nor apology. 


So, candy which is bought “just to eat,” is 
often bought on appearance, or on price. But when 
the box is a gift for “her,” the purchaser wants 
that quality to be unmistakably evident. 


And the way the world judges gift candy is 
by the name on the package. 
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Thus it is that today, in a period when the candy 
business, like others, is meeting the intense competi- 
tion of chain store development, the name Johnston's 
keeps the merchandise of this manufacturer high 
and safe above the scramble of price-competition. 

From Maine to California, the purchaser cheer- 
fully pays a quality price for Johnston's “Choice 
Box,” Johnston’s “Bazar,” or other Johnston pack- 
ages, because he knows the quality that name stands 
for, and because the person who receives it knows, 
too. 

Advertising alone could not create or maintain 
this prestige which the name Johnston's has 
acquired. 

It is the combined result of a fine-quality product 
backed by twenty-two years of consistent adver- 
tising. 

The Robert A. Johnston Company has been a 
client of Lord & Thomas and Logan since 1907. 


w% 


LORD & THOMAS AND LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine Street W. 





Each Lord & Thomas and Logan blish is a compl 
advertising agency, self contained; collab ing with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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had an interesting history long be- 
fore the motion picture industry 
existed. I found, however, that no 
one had ever possessed enough in- 
terest in the town to write it up as 
a community—even before it be- 
came famous as the world’s largest 
producer of moving pictures. 

“The first thing I did after ar- 
riving in Hollywood was to visit 
the public library and read every- 
thing that had been written about 
the town. From old newspaper 
files I obtained the names of many 
of the first residents, their de- 
scendants, and leading citizens of 
the present. I called on all those 
I could locate and found that many 
of them, besides knowing much of 
the town’s early history, possessed 
rare photographs of many places 
of historical interest, buildings and 
other objects, including portraits 
of well-known people of the past 
and present. I borrowed these 
wherever I could, made photo- 
graphic copies of them, and re- 
turned them the next day. The 
photographs I collected while com- 
piling the Hollywood booklet be- 
came the nucleus of what has 
grown into a ‘morgue’ of unique 
and special value which today fills 
several large cabinet file-drawers in 
my department at the bank. 

“In a very short time I had gath- 
ered enough material in the way of 
historical data and pictures to fill 
a large-size volume. This I con- 
densed into a booklet of forty- 
eight pages, which we called, ‘In 
the Valley of the Cahuengas—The 
Story of Hollywood.’ It contains 
eighty-four photographs and a 
street map of the town. The out- 
side covers are printed in colors. 

“On the day of the opening of 
our first branch bank in Holly- 
wood, we announced to the public 
that every visitor to the bank 
would be presented with a copy of 
this booklet without charge. We 
did not give them away promiscu- 
ously or put them around where 
anybody and everybody could help 
themselves. They were kept out 
of the public’s reach and only 
passed out in compliance with re- 
quests or to those who, from their 
appearance, seemed likely to be 
able to appreciate them. 
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“All of this happened in 1922 
From that day to the present, our 
Hollywood booklet has run through 
eight editions. Eighty thousand 
copies have been distributed. It 
has proved to be one of the best 
pieces of advertising matter we 
have ever used. Not only did it 
have precisely the effect we wanted 
it to produce, namely, to show 
Hollywood people that we were in- 
terested enough in their community 
to get out the booklet and print 
it and distribute it at our own ex- 
pense, but it identified the Security- 
First National Bank with the his- 
tory of the town from the day the 
town was founded and not merely 
from the date our first Hollywood 
branch was opened there.” 


Bank’s Name Not Mentioned in 
Story 


The booklet advertises the Se- 
curity-First National Bank only 
incidentally. There is no mention 
of the bank’s name upon the out- 
side or inside covers, nor is men- 
tion of the bank made anywhere 
throughout the story. The title 
page bears the announcement in 
small type, under the caption of 
the booklet, “Written by Laurance 
L. Hill, Publicity Manager, Se- 
curity-First National Bank.” Pho- 
tographs of all of the Hollywood 
branches are reproduced on three 
pages in the back of the booklet. 
The story, from page 2 to page 44, 
is told from a disinterested point 
of view and for the inherently in- 
teresting character of the contents. 

As branch banks were estab- 
lished in other communities, his- 
torical booklets on these communi- 
ties were brought out. Since the 
Hollywood booklet was _ written, 
seven other booklets have been 
published, in the order named, on 
the communities of South Pasa- 
dena, Greater Highland Park, San 
Fernando Valley, Pasadena, Glen- 
dale, Long Beach and Burbank. In 
addition, an eighty-page booklet 
was published in 1928 on Los An- 
geles itself, partly because of the 
large quantity of material which 
was collected while compiling the 
other booklets, partly because there 
were practically no other condensed 
popular histories of Los Angeles 
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Worecay claims 


come home to roost 


on Sunday - - 


HETHER you advertise on Sunday or not, 

there’s much to be learned from Sunday 
newspaper circulation. Especially if your prin- 
cipal market is the home—the family confer- 
ence circle. 


And in no other city or trading area could the 
picture be more sharply drawn than in Boston... 


Seven daily papers. Three carrying most of 
the advertising. All three with large daily cir- 
culations . .. On Sunday, in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, one of these three loses a third of its week- 
day readers. Another loses nearly two-thirds. 
The remaining paper—the Globe—holds its week- 
day audience practically intact on Sunday. 


This is one of the factors which have deter- 
mined the advertising policy of those most in- 
timately concerned with Boston’s home market 
—the retail merchants of Boston. The local 
department stores, for instance, use 48% more 
advertising space in the Globe, for the week 
as a whole, than in any other newspaper. 


OME appeal isn’t always built with 
circulation. The Globe has worked 
the other way ’round—home appeal first, 
then natural circulation increase. 


Thirty-five years ago the 
Globe published the first 
“Woman’s Page” in American 
journalism. This has become 
a Household Department with 
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tens of thousands of con- 
stant readers. 
The Globe prints more 
local and suburban news 
than any other Boston paper. 
The Globe’s sport pages are 
closely followed throughout New 
England and quoted throughout 
the country. 
School news has always been most 
complete. 
Financial and general news is carefully 
edited for Boston’s substantial business men. 
Religious news covers the activities of all 
denominations. 

And the Globe is free from bias in the treat- 
ment of political news. 





















































HE Boston shopping area is a rich market, 
ranking third in per capita income tax re- 
turns of the major American markets. Average 
family wealth is $9000. We submit that the Globe 
reaches more of the worth-while homes, more 
consistently, than any other Boston newspaper. 












All the facts are contained in the interesting 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market.” See coupon. 


The 
Boston Globe 


BOSTON GLOBE 

Boston, Mass. 

owe me your booklet “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
arket.” 
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in existence and partly in response 
to popular demand born of the in- 
terest created by the other booklets. 
Most of these booklets have run 
into second, third and fourth edi- 
tions, in quantities of 35,000 to 
40,000 each. The Los Angeles 
booklet is in its third edition. It 
has been increased to 208 pages and 
printed in a quantity of 150,000 
copies. This record tells the story 
of the success of the plan from an 
advertising standpoint. 

This campaign has been of great 
direct advertising value in creating 
for each of the various branch 
banks the local friendship and pat- 
ronage which the parent bank de- 
sired to create for them. But 
beside the very substantial bene- 
fits that came in the winning of 
customers and the building up of a 
large volume of business, the 
parent institution has received a 
great deal of indirect advertising 
as a business enterprise which has 
rendered a service to the city and 
all other business interests within 
it. 


New Accounts for 
S. W. Frankel Agency 


The Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs and 
Frank Partridge, Inc., antique furni- 
ture, both of New York, have appointed 
the S. W. Frankel Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 

White, Allom & Company, New York 
and don, interior decorators, have 
also appointed the Frankel agency to 
handle their advertising account. 


D. S. McNulty with 
Haynes Publications 


Donald S. McNulty, formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, and, more recently, 
with the Koppers Seaboard Coke Com- 
any, has joined the staff of the Haynes 
‘ublications, Inc., New York, publisher 
of Drug Markets, Chemical Markets and 
Farm Supplies. He will be manager of 
the Guide Book Series Department. 


Appoint Arthur W. Stypes, Inc. 


The Bremerton, Wash., Press has ap- 
pointed Arthur W. Stypes, publishers’ 


representative, San Francisco, as_ its 
Pacific Coast representative. This paper, 
which was formerly a weekly, will here- 
after be published daily. 

The Corona, Calif., Independent has 
also appointed Arthur W. Stypes, Inc., 
as its Pacific Coast representative. 


INK 


J. W. Longnecker Heads 
A. N. A, Committee 


J. W. Lonqueciae, advertising man- 
ager of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of a special committee of the ocia- 
tion of National Advertisers which will 
study the co-operative advertising ef- 
forts of national and local advertisers. 
The work of this committee will be car- 
ried on, under Mr. Longnecker’s direc. 
tion, by Lawrence C. Lockley, of the 
research staff of the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. 

Other members of the committee are: 
P. J. Kelly, of the B, F. rich Com. 
any; L. Harding, of the United 
rug Company; Clinton B. Tooley, of 
the McCallum Hosiery Company; Ed- 
ward T. Caswall, of The Climalene Com- 
pany; Robert addell, of the Hamil 
ton Watch Company, and W. A. Mar- 
tin, of the Munsingwear Corporation. 
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Organizes National Neon 
Agency, Inc. 


The National Neon Agency, Inc., has 
been formed with offices at New York 
and Chicago, for the distribution of 
Neon tube lights and other luminous 
roducts used in advertising. Thomas 
. Barber is president of the new cor- 
poration, which will co-operate with 
outdoor advertising concerns in supply- 
ing advertisers with complete Neon light 
service. 


Start Campaign on Canadian 
Hotel 


The Canada Steamship Lines have 
started an advertisi campaign fea- 
turing the Manor Richelieu, Murray 
Bay, Que. mona and magazines 
in the East and iddle West of the 
United States will be used to advertise 
the winter sports program which is be- 
ing arranged by this hotel. 


Morrow Krum with Erwin, 
Wasey 


Morrow Krum, formerly with the 
Roche Advertising Company, Chicago, 
and at one time automobile and aviation 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, has 
joined the copy department of Erwin, 

asey & Company, also of that city. 


Joins Milne-Ryan-Gibson 
Agency 
Glenn Bridgman, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Grunbaum Bros 
Furniture Company, Seattle, has joined 
the staff of Milne-Ryan-Gibson, Inc., 
Seattle advertising agency. 


To Direct Strike-Master 


Tackle Sales 
Gurney O. Ellison has been appointed 
sales manager of The Strike-Master 
Tackle Company, Inc., Versailles, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Strike-Master lures. 
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MEN MAKE 


Photo by Berenice Abbott 


PARKER MORSE HOOPER EDITOR 


Harvard University, B.A. . . . Columbia University Architectural 
School, B.S. . . . Associated with the architectural offices of 
McKim, Mead & White, John Russell Pope. ... Extensive study 
and travel throughout Europe. . .. Member of the firm of 
Hooper and Moran, Architects, New York City until 1924. . . 
Member of the American Institute of Architects. . . . Member of 
the Society of Beaux Arts Architects. . . . Practiced architecture 
in New York City for fifteen years. 


THE ARCHITEC 
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AGAZINES 


Photo by Berenice Abbott 


KENNETH KINGSLEY STOWELL ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Dartmouth College, B.S. . . . Harvard University, M. Arch. . . . 
Associated with the architectural offices of William Lawrence 
Bottomley, Alexander B. Trowbridge, Sugarman & Berger, Joseph 
Hudnut, and others. . . . Extensive study and travel throughout 
Europe. .. . Member of the firm of Bush-Brown & Stowell, 
Architects, Atlanta, Ga., until 1927. . . . Member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. . . . Professor of Architecture at 
Georgia School of Technology. 


TURAL FORUM 
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Advertising Industry to Aid 
United Hospital Fund 


An important part of the United Hos- 
pital Fund’s Golden Anniversary cam- 
paign for $1,000,000 has been assigned 
the advertising and publisher’s committee 
and on December 2 that committee will 
start the personal solicitation of men of 
the advertising and publishing profes- 
sions in New York. : 

Headed by Stanley Resor, president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Co., who 
was also chairman of last year’s com- 
mittee, this committee, including repre- 
sentatives of every branch of advertising 
and publishing, will meet with the busi- 
ness and trades committees at the Astor 
Hotel on December 2 and immediately 
thereafter launch its campaign. This 
campaign will last through cember 15. 

Mr. Recor is representative for adver- 
tising agencies. Other members are: 
Kerwin H. Fulton, General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co., — ative for outd 
advertising; Gilbert T. Hodges, New 
York Sun, newspaper publishers’ repre- 
sentative; Cornelius Kelly, Kelly-Smith 
Co., publishers’ repr atives’ t 
teeman; Stanley Latshaw, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Co., representative for magazine 
ublishers; Malcolm Muir, McGraw-Hill 

ublishing Co., business paper represen- 
tative. 

The $1,000,000 goal which has been 
set for this year’s drive was determined 
after estimating the needs of the 59 
member hospitals. Last year’s contribu- 
tions total $665,000. It is estimated 
that $1,000,000 will cover treatment costs 
for 14,235 free ward patients, or provide 
180,000 free day’s care this year. 

Members of the advertising and pub- 
lishing professions are in many ways 
better able to realize the importance of 
this work because of their close contact 
with the people, it is pointed out, and 
for that reason much confidence in the 
effectiveness of their appeal has been ex- 
pressed by Fund officials. 

Co-operating with the 1. ay and 
publishers’ committee are: E. Ahrens, 
Ahrens Publishing Co.; may 4 J. Auer, 
New York Herald Tribune; Paul Block, 
Brooklyn Standard Union; J. F. Bres- 
nahan, New York World; Harry Brown, 
New York Evening Post; L. Ames 
Brown, Lord & Thomas and Logan; 
Benjamin T. Butterworth, New York 
Times; H. H. Charles, Charles Adver- 
tising Service; R. P. Clayberger, Calkins 
& Holden; W. P. Colton, Wendell P. 
Colton Co.; 

David G. Evans, Evans, Kip & 
Hackett, Inc.; Walter Drey, B. C. 
Forbes Co.; J. K. Fraser, The Blackman 
Co.; H. S. Gardner, Gardner Adver- 
tising Co.; Joseph A. Hanff, Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc.; George E. Harris, Dauchy 
Co.; John H. Hawley, Hawley Adver- 
tising Co., Inc.; R. C. Hollis, New York 
Daily News; Winthrop Hoyt, Charles W. 


oyt Co.; 

Also William H. Johns, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; A. J. Kobler, 
New York Daily Mirror; Cyril E. 
Kissane, Wall Street Journal; H. E. 
Lesan, H. E. Lesan Co.; T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc.; H. K. 
McCann, The H. K. McCann Co; 








Howard Meyers, National Trade Jour- 
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nals, Inc.; Arthur J. Picard, Picard, 
Bradner & Brown, and 

Frank James Reynolds, Albert Frank 
& Co.; Philip Ritter, Philip Ritter 
Co.,_Inc.; Raymond Rubicam, Young 
& Rubicam; J. I. Romer, Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co.; Victor F. Ridder, 
New York Staats-Zeitung; George C. 
Sherman, George C. herman (Co.: 
Frank G. Smith, Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., and Martin H. Weyrauch, 
New York Evening Graphic, and 

Alfred G. Mayo, Crowell Publishing 
Co.; Fred Stone, Review of Reviews; 
Col. Frank Knox, Hearst Newspapers: 
D. L. Hedges, Good Housekeeping; John 
N. Harman, Brooklyn Times; Harry 
Dwight Smith, The Erickson Company; 
R. Johnson, New York Evening 
Journal, and John Hanrahan, The New 
Yorker. 


Mesker Brothers Appoint Britt- 
Gibbs Agency 


_ The Mesker Brothers Iron Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of wrought iron 
and steel sashes and casements, has 
appointed the Britt-Gibbs Advertising 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Architectural and in- 
dustrial publications will be used. 


F. E. Garlick with Wales 

Frederick E. Garlick, formerly with 
the Frank Presbrey Company, has joined 
the Wales Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, to specialize in travel adver- 
tising. He was at one time assistant 
general passenger manager of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Ltd., in charge of 
Sane and new business develop- 
ment. 


Leonard Hall Made Vice- 


President, Emery Agency 

Leonard Hall, who recently joined the 
Emery Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
as an account executive, has been elected 
vice-president of that agency, following 
the resignation of W. - Cavanagh as 
a stockholder and director. 


L. A. McQueen to Join 
General Tire & Rubber 


L. A. McQueen, formerly general 
sales manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, has been ap 
pointed general sales manager of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, of 
that city, effective December 1. 


Ingersoll Watch to Federal 


Agency 
_The_ Ingersoll Watch Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed ‘the Federal 
Advertising Agency, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Albert Frank Agency 

The Illinois Securities Company, Chi- 
cago, investment banking, has placed its 
advertising account with the Chicago of- 
fice of Albert Frank & Company, adver- 
tising agency. 
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Motor Cars 
Telegrams 
|Rotary Presses 













HE motor car is more efficient than the horse 
and buggy. The telegraph is faster than the 
pony express. Modern, high-speed rotary presses 
render a service which flat-bed presses cannot per- 


form. 


It is because The Weekly Kansas City Star en- 
joys the immense facilities of a million-dollar 
press equipment, and because every other phase 
of The Weekly Star’s system of gathering and 
publishing agricultural information is keyed to 
meet the highest requirements of speed and ac- 
curacy, that The Weekly Star has attained a cir- 
culation of more than 470,000 subscribers. 


Farmers prefer The Weekly Star because it is 


first to print the things in which farmers are in- 


terested. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


Largest Weekly Rural Route Circulation in America 
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ADVERTISING PARTS 


THE 
a) 


A GOOD salesman, backed by good adver. 
tising in the industrial journa's, can sell a shop superintendent anti- 
friction bearings for his shop equipment. He can sell the designing 
engineer on the mechanical efficiency. But to get the same bearing 
incorporated in the product involves policies which often necessi- 
tate a different sales approach. 

For such sales are not made wholly through 
manufacturing executives, superintendents, engineers, or designers, 


important as they are. Such decisions, which affect the policies and 


production schedules of the company, the operating efficiency and 


selling advantages of the product, are made by all top executives 
and the board of directors. 


These men are concerned less with engi- 
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neering than with earnings. They are technicians, less of industry 
than of business. Many of them, to be sure, are industrialists. Many 
are not. Some are bankers, some utility officials; some retailers or 
railroad men—if they can be classified at all. 


But all are business men, most effectively 


reached through their common interest — business. It is as busi- 
ness men that they read The Business Week. It is as business 


men, with a primary interest in business, that this newspaper of 


business appeals to them. 

For them The Business Week is published. 
It provides the news they need; it conserves their time. Through 
The Business Week, their influence—so important in selling parts 


and materials—may be gained. 


LISINESS WEEK 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ° PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON : CLEVELAND 
GREENVILLE . LOS ANGELES . LONDON 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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Newspapers to Take Up 
“Free Publicity” with 
Advertisers 


OLLOWING addresses made 

by Merrill M. Lord, of the 
Hearst Organization, and Mrs. Zell 
Hart Deming, of the Warren, 
Ohio, Tribune-Chronicle, on the 
subject of free publicity, a motion 
was carried at the fifth fall con- 
vention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, held 
last week, at Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., that various free 
publicity bulletins of the associa- 
tion be sent to the American So- 
ciety of Editors and to the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Newspapers also were 
requested to send all contributions 
received from press agents to head- 
quarters of the publishers’ associa- 
tion at New York. The Asso- 
ciation is also planning to reach 
some of the large advertisers with 
the thought that they may not be 
aware of the work of the press 
agent and to ascertain if they will 
not endeavor to rectify the situa- 
tion in some manner. 

Another subject which was dis- 
cussed at the meeting was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
investigation into rates on news- 
print paper. This situation was 
explained by E. M. Antrim, of the 
Chicago Tribune, chairman of the 
traffic committee of the association. 
“Tf the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as a result of the hearings 
it is conducting, materially in- 
creases the rates on newsprint 
paper,” he stated, “your traffic 
committee will strongly recom- 
mend the utmost use of water 
facilities wherever they exist and 
the traffic department will lend 
every source at its command to as- 
sist members of this association in 
handling their newsprint by water, 
whether it be by steamboat or 
canal barge, wherever possible, at 
a tremendous saving in transporta- 
tion costs.” Mr. Antrim’s address 
was followed by a report of the 
traffic committee which outlined 
the Commission’s investigation and 
offered members co-operation in 
obtaining water transportation. 
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In the absence of Colonel Rob- 
ert R. McCormack, of the Chicago 
Tribune, W. E. Macfarlane, of that 
paper, read Mr. McCormack’s ad- 
dress on the “Encroachment of 
Radio and Other Forms of Adver- 
tising on Newspaper Advertising.” 
Mr. McCormack’s speech outlined 
the many interests, such as sports, 
motion pictures, etc., which are 
taking the modern consumer’s time 
and pointed out that the newspaper 
can take advantage of these de- 
mands to step up its editorial con- 
tents to cover these interests of the 
consumer by catching the spirit and 
rhythm of the day. The sales 
force, he also pointed out, should 
be stimulated to meet the new 
forms of competition. 

Nelson B. Pynter, of the Koko- 
mo, Ind., Dispatch, in speaking on 
“The Eternal Triangle of National 
Advertising,” mentioned five things 
which he believes a publisher may 
reasonably expect from his na- 
tional representative. They are: 


1, He must have the conviction 
that his publication can really sell 
goods or services for the national 
advertiser. 

2. He must really know the field 
of his publication if he is going to 
sell it intelligently. 

He must know the field of the 
opposition, both its strength and its 
weaknesses. 

4. He must always be behind his 
a in the development of its 
national advertising, and never let 
the press of local events of his pub- 
lication interfere with the develop- 
ment of its national advertising. 

5. He must co-operate with all 
other specials and newspapers to 
promote and sell newspaper adver- 
tising in general. 


John Stewart Bryan, of the 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader, 
opened the convention, introducing 
Josephus Daniels, of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, who wel- 
comed the publishers. 

Louis H. Brush, of the Brush 
Moore Newspapers, Salem, Ohio, 
won the low net prize in the men’s 
golf tournament. Mr. Lord won 
the low gross prize. The ladies’ 
golf tournament was won by Mrs. 
Henry S. Ludlow, low net, and 
Mrs. Merrill M. Lord, low gross. 

The annual dinner, held on the 
evening of November 12, was ad- 
dressed by Thurman Miller, of the 
Wilmington, Ohio, News. 

















—in 1930 


Dramatize Your Direct Mail and 


Dealer Literature with Pictures 


Reproduced in 


ROTOGRAVURE 





Versatile in 


Business conditions next year will demand the greatest 
possible efficiency in sales departments, especially in 
printed salesmanship. Dramatize your merchandise in sales 
literature printed by rotogravure. 
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Art Gravure 


DESIGNERS and PRINTERS of 
ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 


COMPLETE PLANT AND PRODUCTION FACILITIES AT 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO §PHILADE 





Nothing is “hard to re- 
produce’ by rotogra- 
vure. Hard objects and 
soft objects alike get 
flattering attention from 
the rotogravure process 
because it is essentially 
pictorial.Agood picture 
is all that is required. 
Rotogravure has bound- 
less versatility for re- 
producing all objects of 
commerce, and for dra- 
matizing them into im- 
pelling sales messages. 
The book “Sold at First 
Sight,” tells you all 
about it. The coupon on 
the next page will bring 
you the book. Look into 
this great reproductive 
process and its possi- 
bilities for stepping up the effectiveness of your 1930 sales literature. 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: 406 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, Chickering 8655 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND 








How to Dramatize Your Sales Literature 


Told in this 
illustrated Book 


You will find many ideas 

for new variations on your 

main selling theme in our 

book, “Sold at First Sight!’ 

Ideas you can use to 

speed up your sales lit- 

erature next year. The 

coupon below will " 
bring you this book on [iia g 
the use and versatility 8 che: 
of rotogravure. Clip, e 
signand mail it today. &, 


ArT GRAVURE CORPORATIO 


DESIGNERS AND PRINTERS OF ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 
General Offices: 406 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
NEW YORK » BOSTON » PHILADELPHIA » CHICAGO » CLEVELAND 


Clip, sign and mail coupon below today for your copy of the new rote 
gravure book,” Sold at First Sight.” 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 
406 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation, please send us a copy of your new book, 
“Sold at First Sight,” as offered in Printers’ Ink, November 14,1929. 
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Come to Papa 


Woman May Be the Purchasing Agent But Man Influences What 
She Buys 


By Phyllis V. Keyes 


Of the Frank Presbrey Company 


DVERTISING seems to be 

rather slowly recovering from 
what one might term a “feminine 
jag.” A few years ago the stag- 
gering discovery that the female of 
the species did approximately 85 
per cent of the world’s shopping 
threw a terrific scare into leading 
advertisers. To make matters more 
acute, that much- 


masculine products all hung out 
“Ladies Invited” signs. Campaigns 
were founded, not on the bed rock 
of masculine logic, but on the ever- 
shifting sands of feminine caprice, 
or should we say “feminine psy- 
chology”? It attracted attention, 
favorable and otherwise; it sold 
the goods; but the pendulum can 
—, swing only so far 








mooted writer and 


popular oracle, 
Count Keyserling, 
announced in no 
uncertain tones 
that the American 
husband and father 
is an utter nonen- 
tity, a cipher, in 
his own home. 
Then only a few 
months ago Gor- 
don Selfridge, Jr., 
representative of 


OMEN may buy 85 per in a given direc- 
VV cent of their families’ 

supplies, as we have been 
told so many times, but they 
don’t rule the roost. Adver- 
tisers who are writing their 
copy to appeal to women, 
and forgetting the men, are 
making a mistake. Man is 
still a big factor in buying 
and is becoming a bigger 
one, says the author of this 
article. It must be so—be- 
cause the author is a woman. 





tion. Now sound 
merchandising de- 
mands the inevit- 
able backward 
movement. 

In short, isn’t it 
about time that ad- 
vertising started to 

“come 

To be sure, women 
buy more than 
one-half of their 
families’ supplies, 
but after all they 








the great Selfridge 








and Company of 
London, made a special trip to this 
country to study the buying habits 
of American women whose merest 
whims, he stated, were fully cap- 
able of revolutionizing industries. 
Last but not least, there was the 
ever present example of our na- 
tional hero, poor Mr. Jiggs of 
“Bringing Up Father,” whose futile 
efforts at . self-expression and 
plucky but ineffectual schemes to 
outwit the “Missus” daily entertain 
millions. 

“Why bother about father?” 
sneered the advertiser, viewing with 
alarm what he honestly believed to 
be an age of masculine decadence 
and general mental disintegration. 
“Let’s get our message direct to the 
person who really matters, the 
woman in the home.” No sooner 
said than done and advertising 
went feminine with a vengeance. 
Automobiles, cigarettes, typewrit- 
ers, brass pipes, gasoline and 
countless other hitherto essentially 


are only acting as 
purchasing agents in the business 
sense of the term. No matter how 
“free” our refreshingly modern 
wives consider themselves, you'll 
find that they still consult their 
husbands on almost every expendi- 
ture. Women are like that: and 
the most brilliant and canny of 
advertising isn’t going to make 
them independent of their feminine 
heritage. 

Yes, and there’s one other reason 
why advertising should, now and 
then, give a thought to husbands 
and fathers. Certain economic 
changes are forcing our modern 
men to take a more personal in- 
terest in home affairs. In the naive 
nineties home was woman's private 
concern, but in this unfettered age 
of ours with its dashing fifty-fifty 
code, when very often the wife 
brings home more than her share 
of the bacon, the man is slowly 
waking up to the fact that some of 
the home responsibilities are rightly 
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“The results have 
fully justified 
my judgment” 


S. writes the president of a great men’s wear 
business to the New York Herald Tribune. Here’s 
the story back of his letter: Five years ago Mr. 
David contracted for 10,000 lines of advertising 
in the New York Herald Tribune. Last year his 
contract was for 100,000 lines—ten times as much, 
and he used 130,000! And this year John David 
is using more Herald Tribune space than ever 
before. 


“The results have fully justified my judgment,” 
writes Mr. David. Yes, results for Mr. David and 
other advertisers of fine men’s wear have brought 
a flood of this business to the New York Herald 
Tribune. With it came an 82% gain in men’s 
wear lineage in the last four years; and, in the first 
nine months of this year, the New York Herald 
Tribune has shown the greatest increase in men’s 
wear advertising of any New York newspaper— 
morning or evening. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


That’s perfectly natural. The New York Herald 
Tribune’s circulation of more than 300,000 
weekdays (over 400,000 Sundays) is a huge “City 
Without Slums”. Ten times as many of its families 
live in the high income districts as in the low 


ones. They buy what they want, including the 
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clothes they want, because they have the means. 
And the men (since our story today is primarily 
of men) read the Herald Tribune advertising col- 
umns with almost as much interest as they read 
its humanly written news and features, its brilliant 
sports pages and its complete, accurate and 
authentic news of finance. 


Without a doubt, these men read the advertising 
and act on it. They buy in John David’s twelve 
stores and make it possible for Mr. David to say, 
“The results have fully justified my judgment.” 
Tell your story through the New York Herald 
Tribune. You'll get results. That’s why adver-, 
tisers bought more than two million lines in this 
newspaper during October alone. 


This is No. 9 in a series of advertisements based on actual 
experiences of advertisers in the New York Herald 
Tribune market—“A City Without Slums.” 


Herald atikt&e- Tribune 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“A AA Sa FAL AL GA: GS Ge Se 


pn . F. Kelly Co. ~ Main Office ooeph F. Kelly Co. 


~ine Arts Building 225 West 40th Street 3é6 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Carroll Judson Swan Verree & Conklin 
931 Park Square Building 681 Market Street 
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his. He is beginning to assume his 
share of the home duties. If you 
don’t believe this, witness the do- 
mestic science courses which some 
universities are offering to male 
undergraduates and the well at- 
tended municipal classes for young 
husbands where experts furnish 
them with the latest inside infor- 
mation on the poaching of eggs and 
explain what to do when the 
youngest generation screws up its 
face, kicks its heels and yells to 
Heaven. 

There are a few advertisers of 
so-called feminine appeal products 
who are smart enough to be among 
the first to “come to papa” with 
their story. Let’s see how it’s done. 


Sentiment and the Cash Register 


Why should Al Jolson and his 
numberless, black-face imitators 
corner all the sentiment in the 
world? A _ subtle quiver in the 
voice is usually followed by the 
welcome ring of cash on the coun- 
ter as one baby powder advertiser 
found to his advantage. First, he 
uses one of those simply-too-dear- 
for-words baby pictures with one 
difference —there’s a handsome 
father in it, too. Then the baby 
talk copy lisps: “But, Daddy, I tell 
you—it was no laughing matter to 
mother and me”—and so the cute 
little devil goes on to tell papa all 
about how he and his mother dis- 
covered a powder that stopped 
chafing. The very next time the 
young tike howls his head off, 
can’t you hear his wise, ad-reading 
father insisting that the kid’s only 
chafed and a box of Davey Lee 


powder will fix him up in no time? 


“Listen to it crackle, sonny,” 
begs a super-salesman father in a 
recent cereal advertisement as he 
holds the bowl up to the ear of his 
two-year-old son so that he can 
hear that “snap, crackle, pop” for 
himself. Think what a tremendous 
hit this is going to make with the 
harassed male parent who every 
once in a while is told that he just 
“must make Junior finish his 
cereal.” Won't he be quick to take 
the hint? “Look here, Mary,” he’ll 
say, “let’s get some of that new 
breakfast food with the sound 
effects. Junior will be so busy lis- 
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tening to it tick that I'll be able to 
spoon it all down before he knows 
it.” The faraily purchasing agent 
has her requisition, and the new 
ao goes down on her shopping 
ist. 


Success Stories 


The success appeal is primarily 
masculine. Success in the sense of 
business advancement, of making a 
name for oneself, means everything 
to a man—very little to a woman, 
except as it applies to her men 
folk. If you can convince any up- 
and-coming male that your product 
will help him to “arrive” a quick 
sale is assured. 

“Made over ... in one month” 
is the caption of an advertisement 
for a coffee substitute. One of 
those conclusive before-and-after 
illustrations is used. The first pic- 
ture shows our hero with rumpled 
hair and desperate mien, hunched 
over a desk littered with papers, 
cluttered with unsolved problems, 
while the bespectacled general man- 
ager looks on with concern but 
little sympathy. He is caught in 
the very act of ordering the wild- 
eyed hero to “clean up his work 
or look for another job.” The 
second view shows the hero seated 
at the same desk, but now the 
papers are arranged in neat, or- 
derly piles, his hair is slicked back 
and he is looking that demon of a 
G. M. straight in the eye. Why 
not? Now he “feels fit for any 
strenuous work he may be called 
upon to do.” That demonstrates at 
a glance how drinking a coffee sub- 
stitute paves the way to success. 
It rings true, and sincerity is the 
keynote of the, shall we say—‘“suc- 
cessful” success story? 

Then there’s no less person than 
Alfred E. Smith giving the Snooze 
Mattress a boost.’ The advertiser 
uses a big picture of the “happy 
warrior,” and the caption: “My 
day’s program is determined by 
the amount of sleep I get.” All 
this is imbued with the gentle in- 
sinuation that the man who goes 
to bed on a Snooze Mattress will 
wake up, if not to be President, at 
least to put up a gay, good battle 
for the office; and maybe that 
won’t make all young go-getters 
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Two-Thirds Sold to Dealers 


Serving 
Northwestern Agropolis 
















From a St. Paul jobber of electric supplies 
comes the statement: 


“As closely as I can tell from our records, with- 
out making a detailed study, a little over two- 
thirds of our business is secured outside of the 
cities of Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. Our 
territory is practically the same as your North- 
western Agropolis.” 

You’ll find his name in our new book. Also 
the names of many other Northwestern busi- 
ness executives. These men have opened 
their sales records and given us facts that 


beat all theory in the world. 
Get a copy for reading—and for your files. 


Remember 51.2% of the entire popula- 
tion live on farms. This is Northwestern 
| Agropolis. 





Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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THE 5ST. LOUIS STAR 


has outdistanced 
all St.Louis news- 
papers in circulation 
gains in the past 
two years / 











To appreciate the changes that have taken place in the 
St. Louis newspaper situation, look back a couple of years. 
Glance at the Publisher’s Statement of The St. Louis Star 
for the six months ending September 30, 1929, and compare 
it with the statement of September 30, 1927. Note that:— 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR GAINED 20,769 


copies per day 
























Now consider the government statements of the other St. 
Louis newspapers for the same periods.. You'll find that:~ 










Post-Dispatch gained only 1,250. 
Globe-Democrat gained only 13,109. 
The Times LOST 2.892. 








Weigh these facts and it’s easy to understand why, in the 
ten months of this year, The St. Louis Star GAINED 
370,542 lines in national advertising. 









THE 


National , 


WE (ee i dé Ws 





months ending Sept. 
daily average for six 
months ending Sept. 


GAIN 20,769 


daily average for six 


142.780 


M 
— 
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Copies Average Per Day in the Past Two Years 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 





Advertising Representative—George A. McDevitt Co. 


National 
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install Snooze Mattresses in their 
walk-ups. 

Now let’s get down to serious 
matters, the work of advertisers 
who in seeking to interest men in 
household products, appeal to them, 
not as husbands or fathers, but as 
hard-boiled business men. 

A recent co-operative advertise- 
ment gives an example of this 
method. It features a certain light- 
weight metal and a vacuum cleaner 
in the construction of which the 
metal is used. It pictures in detail 
the front bearing plate, fan case, 
nozzle lever and all the other “vital 
parts,” what-nots and gadgets that 
belong to the anatomy of the ma- 
chine. The man with a mechanical 
turn of mind is going to get a real 
thrill out of having all the inner 
workings of the sweeper laid bare 
before his very eyes. A woman 
wouldn’t look at it twice. 

Then there’s a plea to efficiency 
experts, potential and otherwise, 
made by a cereal company, a quick 
pep talk, bristling with statistics 
and percentages in the best con- 
vention manner. “For 100 per cent 
mornings—this quick, hot break- 
fast cooks in 2% to 5 minutes.” 
All this is backed up by one of 
those dinky graphs in which the 
obliging energy curve demonstrates 
the value of the No-Fooling break- 
fast. Watch the No-Fooling Cereal 
breakfast show its heels to the 
coffee and toast entrant. After 
conning all these curly figures 
what else can the straight thinking 
business man do but let the No- 
Fooling Cereal start him on a 100 
per cent morning? 


“Cold Facts” 


Now an automatic refrigeration 
company, following the new trend, 
comes right out with an advertise- 
ment headed “Cold Facts.” Noth- 
ing very feminine about that, is 
there? This  straight-from-the- 
shoulder selling talk certainly is 
not addressed to the ladies. Maybe 
they will read it, but it doesn’t put 
in a positive bid for their attention. 
There are no pictures of pretty 
mothers gazing ecstatically into the 
hearts of refrigerators—no jubi- 
lant kiddies dancing about the new 
household luxury. No, indeed, 
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“cold facts” are entirely for Dad’s 
perusal. 

Observe how the clever copy 
writer lays his snare for the 
younger generation of males. The 
young, unmarried chap of today 
isn’t really a sales factor when it 
comes to perfumes and household 
commodities—not exactly, but there 
are ways and ways. 

We've all seen people who carry 
on a conversation in a loud tone 
with one person in the hope that 
their words of wisdom will be 
overheard by someone else. Al- 
though the eminent Mrs. Post 
would doubtless frown upon this 
ruse, nevertheless, in advertising at 
any rate, it is often very effective. 
You may be sure that if you say 
anything above a whisper to the 
boy friend that the girl friend will 
at least catch the gist of your re- 
marks. 

A perfume house starts an ad- 
vertisement this way, “Bad news 
for cave men,” and continues in a 
well-modulated but perfectly dis- 
tinct voice to explain to the boy 
friend entirely for his own protec- 
tion, you understand, that there is 
a new perfume called Do-Do- 
Something which in one bat of the 
eye will cause him to renounce his 
state of single blessedness. “One 
whiff and you have the irresistible 
impulse to take her in your arms. 
So beware.” Really, the hard- 
hearted advertiser doesn’t much 
care whether the B. F. is saved 
from a breach of promise suit or 
not—all he hopes is that this subtle 
warning will reach the girl friend's 
ears. If it does he knows she will 
dash right over to the nearest drug 
store for a bottle of Do-Do-Some- 
thing. 

Mik bottle caps! Of all things 
to discuss with the boy friend! 
You’d have him yawning behind a 
well-manicured hand in two min- 
utes; but would you? Not if you 
followed the example of one astute 
advertiser who in a snappy series 
of cartoons told “How Betty 
Bawled Out the Boy Friend.” It 
seems Betty invited the B. F. into 
the kitchen to help stir up a pan 
of fudge. The clumsy lad tried to 
remove a milk bottle cap with his 
thumb and the milk spattered all 
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Some Ladies You 
Should Know 


vW 


The ladies in New Orleans, for their own good and 
obvious reasons, prefer The Times-Picayune and 
they have demonstrated their preference so unmis- 
takably that advertisers to femininity in this mar- 
ket seldom stray from its productive pages. 


In the first ten months of 1929 The Times-Picayune 
published 62% more women’s wear advertising 
than all the other New Orleans newspapers com- 
bined. 


86% more women’s shoes advertising than all the 
others combined. 


17% more toilet goods advertising than all the 
others combined. 


5% more jewelry advertising than all the others 
combined. 


Vv 


Not even The Times-Picayune’s circulation dominance could 
—alone—explain such a one-medium situation. It’s more 
than that. It is the personality of the newspaper itself that 
pleases the ladies, bless their budgets! 


And they buy, or direct the buying of, 85% of all merchan- 
dise sold, so wise sellers say. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
(NLIn New Orleans 7’ 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 

Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 

Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press. 
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...Imagination 


Advertising imagination may reveal itself in a 
word, in a group of words, in the theme of a 


program, or in the treatment of an illustration. 


Facts are no more than the bow which shoots 
—straight and true toward the goal of public 
acceptance—the flexible shaft, Imagination. 





Obviously, therefore, the progressive adver- 
tising agency keeps itself fit and alert by unre- 






mitting attention to Imagination-practice. 
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TO REACH THE MOST INFLUENTIAL U.S. FAMILIES -- ECONOMICALLY, EFFECTIVELY. 


Now Runner-up 


- ++ among all national 
weeklies. 


Julius Caesar said he would rather 
be first in a little Iberian village than 
second in Rome. TIME cannot agree, 
for TIME is proud to attain second 
place in the great weekly magazine 
field. . . . TIME now carries more 
pages of national advertising than 
any other national weekly, excepting 
only omnivorous Satevepost. 


Advertising, Jan. 1 — Oct. 31, 1929: 


Literary Digest 
Colliers 


VITALITY 


TIME will have 300,000 net paid average circu- 
lation for 1930, and over 1,000,000 readers. 


THE VITALITY OF TIMES PAST AND PRESENT INSURES TIMES 


FUT URI 
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over Betty’s best frock. This was 
just too much and Betty ordered 
the B. F. “back to the farm.” 
Then the ingenious swain staged a 
come-back by sending his “heart” 
an advertisement of an improved, 
non-squirtable milk bottle top. 
Result—love’s young dream real- 
ized! This idea is going to ring 
the bell because, although the ad- 
yertiser pretends to be talking to 
the B. F., you may be sure that 
Betty and her Ma will tune in. 

Remember those earnest, foot-in- 
the-door, young salesmen who used 
to inquire in loud, insistent tones, 
“Ts the lady of the house at home?” 
They never asked for the “gentle- 
man of the house,” but now adver- 
tising seems to be making up in 
some part for the omission. 

A linoleum paint company feels 
called upon to pen “an open letter 
to husbands.” At the top it affixes 
a pathetic drawing of the martyr 
housewife doomed to minister to 
the bespotted linoleum with brush 
and pail. It proceeds to let the 
husband in on a domestic tragedy 
which has hitherto escaped his 
notice, because as the advertiser 
puts it with a brave, little smile, 
“She doesn’t tell you how she hates 
scrubbing the kitchen linoleum; 
nor how tired and achey it makes 
her back feel.” How can any red- 
blooded male resist buying a gen- 
erous can of Coverall Paint and 
thereby removing scrubbing drudg- 
ery from the little woman’s life 
forever? Every American husband 
wants to “do right by our Nell,” 
and it looks as if this appeal would 
hit the Achilles heel of masculine 
sales resistance. 

Now for one of those true mar- 
riage stories! First let us present 
our handsome pretagonist, Marvin 
T. Jones—at the moment com- 
pletely abashed before the accusing 
eyes of Mrs. Jones who, arms 
akimbo, demands that he “Look at 
that towel.” Oh my, oh my, what 
a ghastly situation! That brute of 
a husband has actually used the 
“pet towel” after jacking up the 
car, and the poor, mistreated, be- 
draggled, little thing ran yapping 
to Mrs. Jones for consolation and 
protection. Somehow, mechani- 
cally inclined husbands and “show 
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towels” don’t mix. This adver- 
tisement, for soap, by the way, 
solves a dilemma as old as Eden, 
and is sure to receive a hearty 
welcome from long-suffering hus- 
bands. 

Seriously, though, husbands, 
fathers and even boy friends, have 
much more intelligence and all- 
round inquisitiveness than the 
majority of advertisers seem to 
believe. Most men are keenly inter- 
ested in anything mechanical from 
Bobby’s electric train to mother’s 
new vacuum cleaner. Not only 
that,‘ but they are becoming more 
home-conscious every day. 

Wouldn’t it be a profitable idea 
for manufacturers of household 
supplies to stem the gushing tide of 
adjectives now and then, and “come 
to papa” with a straight-forward 
business proposition? No doubt, 
pictures of starry-eyed mothers 
and dancing kiddies have their 
value, but so does a man-to-man, 
plain, unadorned statement of sell- 
ing facts. Our men folk may be a 
bit diffident and shy about voicing 
their views on women’s products, 
but it gives them a pleasant glow 
of pride when you cater to their 
ideas, consult their opinions, talk 
their language and take the trouble 
to sell them. Remember—papa’s 
waiting! 


W. H. Maas, General Man- 
ager, ““Mid-Western Banker” 


William H. Maas, vice-president of 
the De Puy Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, and Chicago representative of 
that firm’s group of banking and in- 
surance publications, has been appointed 
general manager of the Mid-Western 
Banker, Milwaukee, one of the De Puy 
group. He will continue with his work 
at the Chicago office, but will spend part 
of his time at the Milwaukee office. 


R. E. Morrison with Missoula, 
Mont., Newspapers 


R. E. Morrison, advertising manager 
of the Mitchell, S. Dak., Republican, 
has resigned to become advertising man- 
ager of the Missoula, ont., Daily 
Missoulian and Evening Sentinel. 


Appointed by Salt Lake City 


Community Chest 
J. Raymond Wilson, formerly with 
the Salt Lake Tribune, has been 
appointed advertising and publicity man- 
ager and assistant secretary of the Com- 
munity Chest of Salt Lake City. 





Should Your Regular Salesmen Call 
on Chain-Store Buyers? 


B. T. Babbitt, Campfire Marshmallows, Rumford Baking Powder and 
Others Relate Their Experiences 


By Norman Lewis 


Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Company 


T is said that a well-known bis- 

cuit company sells over $10,- 
000,000 worth of its products each 
year to the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company. There’ are 
something like 17,000 A. & P. 
stores. How much would it cost, 
and how many salesmen would it 
take, to sell $10,- 


ence and the importance of salesmen 
are diminishing.” At this meeting 
Professor Paul Nystrom, of Co- 
lumbia University, pointed out some 
of the newer factors which enter 
into the problem of selling, in- 
cluding: “National advertising ;” 
“Standardization of products, mak- 
ing it easier for the 








000,000 worth of 
goods in 17,000 
different orders to 
17,000 individual 
grocers? 

Yet this huge 
single order was 
probably handled 
or contacted by not 
more than one or 
two representatives 
of the biscuit com- 
pany. But it is 
safe to assume that 
no ordinary $50-a- 
week grocery sales- 
man was responsible 
for the business. 
No doubt the man | 


company ? 








UST because he buys in 
large quantities, is the 
chain-store buyer so different 
from the ordinary buyer that 
he must be approached by a 
special representative of the 
manufacturer instead of the 
regular salesman in that ter- 
ritory? How are those manu- 
facturers who are selling to 
chains successfully doing it 
with regular salesmen or 
somebody higher up in the 
Mr. 
asked a number of manu- 
facturers to tell how they 
sell to chains. Their answers 
are the basis of this article. 


buyer to select”; 
**Chain stores, 
which buy through 
central offices;” 
“Central buying by 
independent retail- 
ers, and the crea- 
tion of ‘voluntary 
chains’”; “An evi- 
dence of the declin- 
ing interest in the 
literature 6f sales- 
manship.” 

Census reports, 
according to Pro- 
fessor Nystrom,. 
show that there 
was a constant in- 
crease in the num- 


Lewis has 














who brought home 
the bacon was a high executive, 
possibly an officer of the company. 
This brings up one of the big- 
gest problems confronting manu- 
facturers of grocery store and drug 
store products today: Are their 
regular salesmen adequate or ca- 
pable enough to call on the big 
chain-store biyers? Is it safe to 
send a $50 a week man to call on 
a $10,000 or $15,000 a year execu- 
tive? Does it mean that manufac- 
turers must have two separate and 
distinct sales organizations; one 
consisting of officers of the firm, 
to concentrate on the chains; the 
other of regular salesmen, to keep 
on handling the small independents ? 
At a recent debate held by the 
New York Sales Managers’ Club, 
it was “Resolved: That the influ- 


ber of commercial 
travelers up to 1910, since which 
time there has been recorded a 
decline. It was conceded that the 
changed conditions under which 
sales are made today afford much 
greater rewards for the exercise of 
real salesmanship, as evidenced by 
the fact that selling is being done 
more and more by the president, 
vice-president, and sales manager. 

An investigation which the writer 
has just made bears out this latter 
contention. A large number of 
manufacturers of products sold 
through grocery and drug stores 
were asked the question: “Do your 
regular salesmen call on chain- 
store buyers?” Of those who re- 
plied, only one-fourth stated that 
they are standing pat on their reg- 
ular salesmen. The other three- 
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Total Display Advertising 
First Nine Months 1929 


Times-Star Second Paper 

6 days compared with 7 days 
10,071,803 7,475,429 
Times-Star Lead 2,596,374 


The Times-Star gained 707,- 
333 lines for the first nine 
months of 1929 over 1928 as 
compared with the second pa- 
per’s gain of 77,527 lines (7 
issues per week )—(Times-Star, 
6 issues per week) 
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> CINC INNATI 


The canalization of the Ohio 
River, providing a nine-foot 
prema the year round is now 
complete. 


This project, the construction of fifty 
locks and dams, encouraged since 
1895 by the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association, and completed by 
the Federal government at a cost of 
$110,000,000 places Cincinnati in a 
strategic position as a distributive 
center, and adds to its natural loca- 
tion as the ““Gateway of the South.” 


Since the beginning of the Ohio’s 
canalization, there has been a steady 
increase in tonnage transported. In 
the last five years an increase from 
8,280,520 tons in 1923 to 20,938,267 
tons in 1928, an increase of 152.86% 
before all the dams and locks were 
completed. 


Your product in this stable and 
growing market can be sold through 
one newspaper, The Times-Star. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago. Ill. 
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Some advertisers who have been puzzled in their endeavors to break 
the “Hub” rather difficult. As a matter of fact it isn’t any more dif 
Boston than it is in any other great city—merely different. One doe 
open an egg, neither is it possible to break into the Boston market 
lation alone. 


The people of Boston, nearly three million of them, form the fow 
No city, except New York, is so compactly populated, but conditio 
people are divided into two groups that form two distinct and s 
thoroughly covered to make any advertising campaign successful. 
difficult to grasp by outsiders, but it is a real cleavage and it is 


heredity, sentiment and environment. 


Each one of the four large daily papers serves one or the other of 
Herald-Traveler differs from the other three in typographical app 
method of news presentation and display. The other papers are ve 
respects. They serve the second group—not one of the three has th 
market. 


The importance of the Herald-Traveler group to the advertiser is sh 
ried by this newspaper. The Herald-Traveler leads all Boston newsp 


in total national advertising and total display advertising. Its reader 


the larger buying element of Boston’s divided market. 


Advertisers who use the columns of the Herald-Traveler to reach th 
one other newspaper to cover the greater part of the other group, find 
and almost completely covered. 


Advertising Representative : 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Sales will 
Rise With the 
Sun in LONG BEACH 


| beens BEACH ranks fourth among California cities and sixth in 
the entire Pacific Coast area. It has a population of 150,000 
with a trading area of a quarter of a million people. 


In this rich growing market, the Long Beach Sun is the only morn. 
ing paper published. Its circulation is concentrated in a city where 
a large percentage of the population are by habit and inclination 
morning newspaper readers. 


The Long Beach Sun has made remarkable strides in circulation and 
influence under its present management. The Septembe:' net paid 
daily coverage was 27,611, a gain of 67% over the period ending 
October 1, 1928. 


It maintains a clear-cut constructive policy in the up-building of 
the city, and in time has earned the support of an ever widening 
circle of advertisers and readers. 


The remarkable growth of Long Beach is built upon solid foun- 
dations...a deep harbor, varied manufacturing, 
the petroleum industry and agriculture. 


The Sun with a coverage of 40% of the homes; 

offers a circulation unduplicated in any outside 

morning newspaper. To reach this prosperous 

market . . . to top its enormous buying power 

. . . your advertising schedule must include the 
Long Beach Sun. 


3 
SourHern CauirorniA Newspapers 
ASSOCIATED 


New York 
Portland 
Seattle 








564 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO - Kearney 3834 
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fourths are depending upon their 
regular men, plus the services of 
higher executives, for selling the 
chains. Not a single manufac- 
turer, however, reported that he 
had eliminated his regular sales- 
men entirely, when it came to sell- 
ing the chain-store buyers. 

Of the first group, the reply of 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., is particularly 
interesting. The letter, which is 
signed by H. W. Flexner, adver- 
tising manager, says: 

“We have our regular jobbing 
salesmen call on the chain stores. 
The only time we find that men are 
not completely successful when 
calling on the chain-store buyers is 
when they are raised from the 
ranks 

“The writer happens to come in 
contact with some of these men 
and has always been able to sell 
them the idea that there is very lit- 
tle difference between the chain- 
store buyer and the independent 
retail buyer. Once sold on this 
idea, these men are successful in 


selling our products to the chain 
? 


stores. 

Another well-known manufac- 
turer, a national advertiser whose 
product is widely sold through 
drug, hardware and cigar stores, 
agrees with Mr. Flexner. The let- 
ter, which is signed by the firm’s 
sales manager, says: 

“With the exception of two or 
three large chains, we have found 
that our regular men are entirely 
adequate for selling the chain-store 
buyer There have been cases 
however, where it has been neces- 
sary to enlist the assistance of some- 
one from the home office, or an 
assistant sales manager, to help 
close the deal. 

“While there are always bound 
to be a few exceptions, on the 
whole it is my belief that the reg- 
ular salesman should be able to 
handle the chain-store buyer in his 
territory. In talking with our men, 
I have pointed this out to them and 
very frankly pictured to them a 
traveling chain-store salesman be- 
ing chliged to come into their ter- 
ritory and develop their trade. As 
you know, the regular men dislike 
the 1] ought of having another rep- 
resentative come into their territory 
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and contact their trade (excepting 
always, superiors, such as field 
managers and assistant sales man- 
agers). 

“Then again we have endeavored 
to drive home to our men the im- 
portance of cultivating and de- 
veloping the chain-store buyer and 
the entire chain-store executive list 
in their particular territory. The 
great majority of our regular sales- 
men know their chain-store execu- 
tives from the president down to 
the telephone girl, and where we 
find or think that a man is not get- 
ting results from a chain store, we 
begin to probe in order to find out 
if our man is neglecting his con- 
tacts.” 

Now let us look at the replies 
of the other three-fourths—those 
who are using special representa- 
tives as well as their regular sales- 
men. A typical letter is that from 
the Rumford Chemical Works, 
signed by C. A. Collins, Jr., gen- 
eral sales manager. It says: 

“It is our policy to contact with 
the more important chain stores 
either through our district man- 
agers or division managers. The 
latter are more directly in charge 
of sales divisions in the various 
districts. 

“We find that the various prob- 
lems which the handling of the 
larger chains from a sales stand- 
point are apt to bring up are rather 
beyond the ability of the ordinary 
grocery salesman. 

“Sales to many of the co-opera- 
tive chains and smaller group buy- 
ers are handled by our regular 
salesmen.” 

well-known tea _ producer 
makes this interesting contribution : 
“Large chain stores are handled 
by our branch managers or sales 
managers, all depending upon con- 
ditions and circumstances. The 
smaller chains are taken care of by 
our regular salesmen, that is, pro- 
vided we are selling them. Any 
small chain we may not be selling, 
and are desirous of doing so, is 
called upon by one of the above 
mentioned executives until such 
time as it is sold.” 

R. Henderson, president of 
the Absorene Manufacturing Com- 
pany, writes: “Some of our chain- 
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store trade is sold by our regular 
salesmen, while some of the larger 
concerns are sold by the writer. 
“Any salesman representing a 
concern can call upon chain-store 
buyers for reorders and possibly 
hold the business, but it is our 
conclusion that an executive from 
the house has more prestige with a 
chain-store buyer and can often 
swing the business where the aver- 
age salesman will not be success- 


ul. 

“T also find that other manufac- 
turers are sending executives to 
call upon buyers of some of the 
larger chains, in which way_ they 
hold the account because the buyer 
recognizes that he is dealing with 
the head of the concern, and 
through personal acquaintance the 
account is generally held much 
more certainly.” 

Ward H. Patton, sales manager 
of the Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company, feels that it should be 
left largely to the chains them- 
selves as to how they should be 
sold, or by whom. 

“Not all chains,” he points out, 
“have similar internal works, and 
to obtain best results it is usually 
advisable to contact them in the 
way they desire to have it done. 
If the chain is large enough, we 
endeavor to keep in contact from 
the top down through our execu- 
tives and from the bottom up with 
the road men. 

“We cover the entire country 
with a relatively small number of 
men who are continuously on the 
road, and for that reason, presum- 
ably are a trifle higher type than is 
usually the case.” 

And lastlv. there is the opinion 
of A. R. Olson, vice-president, The 
Campfire Corporation, who de- 
velops still another angle of in- 
terest and importance: “Our regu- 
lar men do contact the chains, but 
we have three field representatives 
that get this business. 

“We found that our regular men 
cannot get the co-operation from 
the chains in the way of special 
sales, advertising displays, etc., and 
our experience has been that it re- 
quires high class salesmen to get 
this necessary co-operation. 

“Our regular men call at regular 
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intervals and while they get the 
orders, the real work is being done 
by the three men we have for that 
purpose.” 

So it would seem that while 
the chain store has not sounded 
the death knell of the average 
traveling salesman, yet it undoubt- 
edly has narrowed his scope, his 
importance, and his ‘opportunity. 
Unless, of course, he is an excep- 
tional salesman, for the rewards 
will be greater and greater for the 
exercise of real salesmanship. But 
most of these rewards will prob- 
ably be gathered in by salesmen 
who are also executives, and prob- 
ably officers in their concerns. And 
the manufacturing concerns who de- 
pend more and more upon this first- 
class executive type of salesman- 
ship are those that are going to 
keep their head and shoulders high- 
est above competition. 


Appointed by San Francisco 
“Chronicle” 


Charles Levitt is now a financial ad 
vertising contact man with the San 
Francisco Chronicle. He formerly was 
with the San Francisco Examiner for 
seven years and, more recently, has 
been with the automobile advertising de 
partment of the Chronicle. 


Acquires “Nordiske Tidende” 


Major Sigurd J. Arnesen, who has 
owned a half interest in the Norwegian 
News Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., pub- 
lisher of Nordiske Tidende, a Nor- 
wegian newspaper, has acquired that 
paper through the purchase of the re- 
maining interest from Andrew N. Rygg. 


S. J. Friedman with Hart 
Lehman 


Samuel J. Friedman, formerly editor 
of the Interscholastic Press and, at one 
time, associate editor of the Swimmer, 
has joined the staff of Hart Lehman, 
Advertising, of New York. 


W. A. McNamara Joins 
Irvine Agency 


William A. McNamara, for ten years 
sales promotion manager of the Lehon 
Company, Chicago, has joined Irvine & 


Company, advertising agency of that 
city, as an account executive. 


Join Harry Marx Studio 

Harry Temple, Sam Moss and Charles 
DeFeo have joined the staff of the 
Harry Marx Studio, New York, adver 
tising illustrations. 
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“The Full Pocketbook” 





Actual Spendable 
Money Income 
Per Capita for 


Washington . . .$1,328 


Los Angeles... 1,217 
1,106 

Cincinnati .... 1,044 
San Francisco... 890 
Philadelphia... 862 
Indianapolis... 856 
Baltimore ..... 840 
Atlanta ....... 823 
New Haven.... 789 
Kansas City... 740 
670 

Cleveland ..... 649 
—and 65 other cities 


listed with Washing- 
ton far in the lead. 











Washingtonians have more 
actual spendable money per cap- 
ita than any other city in the 
country, according to statistics 
recently given out by Sales Man- 
agement. 


Think what buying power that 
gives the Washington Market— 
and what a field for promotion of 
every product of merit that is 
consumed by people of means and 
refinement. 


Another outstanding fact in 
connection with the Washing- 
ton Market—only ONE news- 
paper is needed—THE STAR 
ALONE IS ALL SUFFICIENT. 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street 


Chicago Office: 
tz 


gv. E. Lu 
Lake Michigan Building 
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ELECTRICAL 4 
APPLIANCES... 


In the Electrical Appliance advertising 
classification, as in every advertising 
classification, speculation in the buying 
of Pittsburgh newspaper space is easily 
eliminated. 


Take the result way followed by Electrical 
Appliance advertisers since Electrical 
Appliances were first advertised. October 
records are typical of how Electrical 
Appliance advertisers have proportioned 
Pittsburgh newspaper space through 
the years. 


In this classification during October, 37 
accounts used THE PRESS. 25 accounts 
used more space in THE PRESS than 
in any other Pittsburgh paper. 13 ac- 
counts used THE PRESS exclusively. 


Measurements taken from 
Media Records and are ey- 
clusive of advertising in 

tional gazine section 
distributed by the other 
Pittsburgh Sunday paper. 
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IT's THE PRESS THAT HAS 
THE 45-YEAR HABIT OF 
PRODUCING RESULTS 4 
INTHE PITTSBURGH & 
AREA 
MARKET 


Compare the Electrical Appli- 
ance linage of Pittsburgh news- 
papers during the first 10- 
months of 1929. THE PRESS 
. . « 327,137 lines. and evening 


and Sunday paper. . 209,713 
lines. Morning paper...123,030. 
Use this comparison as a 
space buying guide in Pittsburgh 
and you eliminate speculation. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVE., N. Y¥. C. 


CHICAGO * 
DETROIT 


SAN FRANCISCO * 
* PHILADELPHIA 
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MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 

+++ OF THE UNITED PRESS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
* BUFFALO : A*LANTA 
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rangeme! 
Take the influential portion of Oregon’s million population. a 
Check it against The Oregonian’s 108,000 daily and 171,000 also brin 
Sunday. Ride the motor trucks that cover 30,000 miles a which h 


week to deliver The Oregonian. Go into Oregonian homes a > 


in cities, towns, rural districts, and get a close-up of place su 
the purchasing power represented there. Note particularly of stor 


the confidence with which The Oregonian is read = om 


Circulation? The largest in the Northwest. Quality? The last few 
finest. People who have the money to buy what they —" 
need. People who use The Oregonian as their buying Up un 
guide with complete assurance. Here lies the value of a A 7 
Oregonian circulation—quantity plus quality. Two things cabinet 
that alert advertisers always seek. Two things that The tomer © 
Oregonian delivers, unqualifiedly, every day in the year. rr = 
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Curing Retailers of Chain-Store 
Fright 


How a Manufacturer of Store Fixtures Is Teaching Retailers to Be 
Good Merchants 


By W. T. Hormes 


President, F. X. Ganter Company 


NDEPENDENT retailers have 

been comparatively slow in dis- 
covering that price is not the only 
asset that the chain possesses. 
Many of them, to be sure, still 
believe that if they could but offer 
cut prices they would be able to 
compete on equal terms with their 
chain rivals. 

Many independents, however, 
realize that price is but one, and 
probably one of the lesser, advan- 
tages enjoyed by the chains. One 


of the most important is store ar- 
rangement which makes possible 
not only the most efficient service 
which builds satisfied customers but 
also brings about certain economies 
which have their effect on prices 


and net profits. 

It is only natural that I should 
place such emphasis on the matter 
of store arrangement since the 
F. X. Ganter Company manufac- 
tures store fixtures and during the 
last few years we have made a 
special study of this phase of re- 
tailing. 

Up until two years ago the com- 
pany had operated as a special 
order cabinet institution, building 
cabinet work to order. The cus- 
tomer or the customer’s architect 
did the specifying. The company 
did the manufacturing. 

Several years ago it became ap- 
parent that a sounder policy would 
be to manufacture a product and 
then sell that product rather than 
await specifications. We realized 
that this was a shift that could not 
be brought about overnight but we 
believed it was logical both for sel- 
fish reasons and for the benefit of 
our customers. 

Therefore, while we continued to 
solicit and write just as much of 
the special business as possible, we 
devoted all our spare time to de- 
signing a new product (we be- 
lieved it was a more efficient prod- 


uct, since it was based on our care- 
ful study of retail conditions gen- 
erally rather than upon the ideas 
of isolated retailers and architects) 
and the making of samples in order 
that we might be sure that practice 
would conform to theory. 

In making our studies we be- 
came convinced that one of the 
things which was holding back 
the independent was his fear of the 
chain. Because of this:fear he was 
really delaying improvements in his 
methods of doing business which 
were of vital importance to his 
success. 

In the latter part of 1927 we felt 
that we were prepared to approach 
the market. 

Now, our chosen market is the 
department and specialty store 
field, and by specialty stores we 
mean those handling men and 
women’s ready-to-wear with acces- 
sories. 


Reaching the Changing Market 


Although long personal experi- 
ence was behind the effort, we 
knew that distribution tendencies 
were changing with lightning-like 
rapidity and felt the necessity of 
giving just as careful thought to 
reaching the changing market as 
we had given to developing the 
line. 

In a recent article in Printers’ 
Inx, Sidney Carter, manager of 
the Merchants Service Bureau of 
the Rice Stix Company, told of the 
information that organization se- 
cured by mailing a questionnaire 
to 5,000 dealers. The article indi- 
cated that 621 responded. Having 
in mind the prominence and pres- 
tige of the house and the bureau 
and their securing about 12 per 
cent response, you can readily real- 
ize the hopelessness of our trying 
to secure from the retailers infor- 
mation that would be helpful to us 
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at first, and valuable to them after 
it had been whipped into shape and 
passed back. 

We realize it now but didn’t at 
that time, although we do not re- 
gret the effort becauseit stimulated 
our own activities and aided in 
crystallizing theories which could 
be tested and accepted as conclu- 
sions. 

We soon found that one could 
not converse long with the average 
retail merchant without something 
being said about the threatening 
wave of chain-store competition. 

Reacting to the prevalence of 
that fear, we collected from a 
number of sources articles bearing 
on the probable effect of the chain 
store on the independent store and 
published these in a little book 
under the title, “Why Do So Many 
Retailers Dread the Coming of the 
Chain Store?” 

A series of letters was mailed to 
retail merchants offering this book- 
let and we were surprised, not only 
at the number of the replies, but 
even more at the intimate nature of 
some of the correspondence that 
developed. 

Several thousand of these were 
distributed and in the first part of 
1929 we reprinted the booklet. 

By that time we were becoming 
more and more impressed with the 
importance to us and to the retailer 
of developing trading center areas 
of the country. 

We then became a bit ambitious 
and compiled a portfolio that was 
designed for survey purposes and 
with three particular angles in 
mind : 

First, by means of quite a num- 
.ber of questions we could develop 
information enough to classify 
those responding, as to character 
of business, among such groupings 
as department stores, neighborhood 
stores and stores in smaller trad- 
ing centers; 

Second, by furnishing convenient 
plan sheets for cutout purposes, we 
hoped to develop certain layout 
tendencies among the groupings; 

Third, because of what we felt 
to be an ingenious device, we 
would be able to conduct corre- 
spondence about such plans with 
the merchants, without the neces- 
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sity of mailing blueprints of the 
plans back and forth. 

The responses were few and far 
between and we soon realized that 
the average merchant did not have 
the patience to collect the necessary 
information and correspond about 
it. 

Several things that came out of 
the correspondence, either because 
of something written by some mer- 
chant or because of conclusions 
reached here, caused us to feel that 
we had taken a definite step in the 
right direction. 

We had always known that the 
average independent merchant picks 
out a location that he thinks is 
promising and then proceeds to put 
in fixtures and stock and hopes to 
get business that will warrant the 
effort. 

A consistent following of chain 
development and its effect on the 
independent brought home to us 
with overwhelming force the neces- 
sity of a different viewpoint on the 
part of the retailer. 


Location Only Beginning of Story 


Of course, location is a vital item 
when considering the opening of a 
new store, but that is only the be- 
ginning of the story. In the Louis- 
ville Survey the report definitely 
pointed to an inadequate return, on 
real estate utilized, that applies to 
new ventures and old established 
stores alike. 

The retailer, especially when 
starting a new venture, should defi- 
nitely figure a possible volume 
based upon his liquid capital that 
would remain after taking care of 
the fixed investment. That can 
certainly be approximated today in 
view of the mark-up and turnover 
information that is available. 
Knowing his _ potential volume 
he can figure back to average 
departmental stocks and for these 
fixture accommodation can be pro- 
vided. That brings him to the point 
where his probable volume and his 
store area are definitely linked to- 
gether and some provision can be 
made for causing the excess area 
to be productive in some other way. 
That other way may be the adding 
of additional lines. The old estab- 
lished store may find that it is pos- 
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Who Buys 
Your Product— 


Speculators or Investors? 


The Boston Evening Transcript is 
admittedly the newspaper of the invest- 
ing class in the rich Boston market. 


The investor’s income remains constant 
through good times and bad; his buying 
goes on without curtailment. 


Whether you are selling a luxury or a 
necessity, you are sure of reaching the 
group that can buy it, when you place 
your advertisement in the Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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sible greatly to condense the stocks 
being carried at a given time and 
thus provide space for new lines. 
It frequently happens that this 
very procedure results in better in- 
ventory adjustment with quicker 
turnover and better profit showing. 

After reading this you can see 
why our thoughts turned to our 
present portfolio, “Making the 
Most of What Is Under the Roof,” 
which I shall describe later. 

But we had not secured through 
the survey such plan information 
as would form the basis for again 
going back to the retailer with 
suggestions. We found it neces- 
sary to go out into the field and 
actually study certain tendencies, 
and where information enough 
could be secured on which to base 
some suggestive material that 
would be securely founded. 

That was a large undertaking, 
but was carried through and the 
suggestion plans for the portfolio 
prepared 

These plans suggest stores of 
three sizes set up for the increas- 
ing volume in each instance and 
show one way of securing the lay- 
out in locations that would be a bit 
difficult to secure and with corre- 
sponding increase in expense, and 
then show a method of accommo- 
dating the same lines in reduced 
area. 


The Portfolio Described 


The portfolio ‘consists of two 
pockets in which are inserted in 
loose-leaf form the material we 


want the retailer to study. In one 
pocket we show, a number of in- 
stallations of Ganter equipment in 
various types of stores. These are 
really catalog pages although they 
do not give prices or descriptions. 

In the other pocket are sheets 
on which we picture, in architect’s 
plans, various store arrangements. 
On some of these sheets we show 
planning and arrangement follow- 
ing custom and precedent and then 
demonstrate how these arrange- 
ments have been improved by the 
use of proper layout which often 
has made possible the addition of 
profitable new departments. Other 
sheets show the best type of mod- 
ern, efficient store arrangement. On 
each sheet there is a discussion of 
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the material offered and in this 
discussion we always keep in mind 
our big message to the retailer, the 
message of increased efficiency 
through proper store planning. 

In the same pocket with these is 
a list of some of the most impor- 
tant stores in the country which 
have used our products and a 
folder of facsimile testimonials 
from some of our customers. 

On the face of the pockets we 
print a message, part of which is 
as follows: 


The chain store’s 
largely due to adhering closely to 
those fundamentals and then mer 
chandising on the price basis. Not 
so can the independent retailer 
achieve success. Feature treatments 
and adequate display must support 
the claim for quality merchandis« 
that is style-right. Through the 
ready-to-wear and all other depart 
ments, such as shoes, hose, hats, 
gloves and costume jewelry, mer 
chandise should be so displayed that 
the consumer may not only gain 
knowledge as to what is appropriate 
and smart to wear at the time, but 
that she may learn of the new 
trends in costuming. Thus will a 
store achieve atmosphere and the 
atmosphere that predominates will 
often determine the degree of suc 
cess. If the store presents a well 
organized, pleasing and attractive 
appearance the customer will be all 
the more impressed with the mer- 
chandise and the service that can 
be expected. 


In order to get the portfolio into 
the hands of retailers we used a 
series of nine letters which brought 
excellent results. 

The first letter said not a word 
about our portfolio but talked 
about retail problems in general 
terms as follows: 


success is 


The Regional Planning Board of 
New York City is speculating on 
what will happen during the ensu- 
ing. thirty-five years. 

hey realize that traffic routes, 
traffic tendencies and traffic accom- 
modations vitally affect retail trade 

They are speculating on whether 
this will mean decentralization or 
recentralization of retail business. 

Many authorities are persuaded 
that there will be new satellite 
aa a that may develop into 

rtant business centers. They 

that the logical limit of the 
| department store has al- 
ae been reached or is not far 
° 

P, Of course, New York isn’t 
the es country. What about the 
national picture? 


The second letter was of the 
same nature, nothing about the 
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Hand-lettered headlines? 
Fine! But next time you 
smack into a closing date 


...OFr want to save some 
money... let BUNDSCHO 
prove with proofs that a 


straight type job packs a 
wicked punch. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Who 


gave her those 
two hours 


a 


OWER machinery in vast battalions —working 
, _ fertile soil in a favored region where agriculture 
is big business’’—gave her a car to drive, money 
to spend and the time to do both! 


Countless hours have been released in the great = 
Heart region through adoption of modern methods and machin- 
ery. Long streams of cars move toward cities—their women 
passengers freed from household tasks and drawn by the magnet 
of an afternoon’s shopping or a matinee. 


Household duties in the Heart have been lightened by modern 
appliances. The farm wife of the Heart. region is closely in step 
with the times. Her husband operates on a big scale in a section 
that demands and rewards this type of farmer. His farming is 
diversified and his income year around. He uses 60% of the 
tractors to produce 78% of the country’s grain and raises 54% of 
its livestock. His property represents 56% of the net worth of 
America’s agricultural investment. He owns 44% of the auto- 
mobiles and 58% of the radios used on farms. He occupies 
only 13 states—a rich, fertile, progressive, money-spending area. 


Successful Farming recognizes that farming is 
regional and directs its entire editorial appeal 
to farming as practiced in the Heart states— 
supplying the Heart farmer with facts, ideas 
and suggestions that apply only to his region 
—giving him definite help in winning the 





Successful Farming serves the . ne 
agricultural heart of America. greatest income from his investment. 
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LIKE THE FARMER, YOU CAN REAP YOUR 
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GREATEST SALES HARVEST IN THE HEART 


De voting itself solely to this region, covering it minutely—cultivat- 
ing its thoughts and ideas—encouraging its progress—Successful 
Farming reaches more farm homes in this section than any other 
publication. Years of constructive and effective work in the Heart 
region has achieved for it a greater degree of reader interest and 
confidence than has been attained by any other publication in the 
rural field. 


Advertisers in Successful Farming get response far above the 
average because they reach 
1,175,000 active-minded 
buying families with real QYLICCESSTU 
money to spend—rather 
than just so many thousand 


farmers living from crop Fary } | nN 
to crop on a credit basis. 
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portfolio and rather a discussion of 
growing shopping areas. 

” The third letter introduced the 
portfolio, as follows: 





This note and several others that 
will follow, will contain some 
thoughts on chain-store competition. 

We have carefully selected a list 
of communities that are growing 
trade centers and in each one have 
picked several of the leading re- 
tailers who we believe are not 
frightened by this competition but 
are alive to ways and means of 
overcoming it. ‘ 

We are wondering if you have 
noted how the big chains are rush- 
ing feverishly to t each other by 
opening new stores in the diminish- 
ing number of available locations, 
Doesn’t it mean that the point of 
chain saturation is near at hand and 
that shortly major chain effort will 
be directed toward interchain com- 
petition ? 

P. S. We have in the hands of the 
printer a portfolio containing mighty 
interesting suggestions to the mer- 
chant who wants to take advantage 
of what good has come from chain 
experience but who knows that his 
success depends upon his keeping 
out of the chain’s back yard. 


We feel that our indirect method 
of approach, the use of two teaser 
letters, had much to do with the 
effectiveness of the campaign. We 
caught the dealer’s interest with 
our discussion of something of 
great importance to him and at 
once set ourselves in his mind as 
an organization which had a keen 
understanding of his problems. 
We followed this idea still further 
by keeping the general discussion 
foremost in our later letter. 

Letter No. 4 carried a_ table 
showing that independents still do 
65 per cent of the retail business of 
the country but that that figure 
will grow less as the frightened 
and incompetent are shaken out. In 
a postscript we mentioned the port- 
folio again. 

Letter No. 5 still carried out the 
idea of discussing a general prob- 
lem, reserving the mention of the 
portfolio for the postscript. 

In the sixth letter we quoted 
from a statement of Frank S. Cun- 
ningham, president, Butler Bros., 
and for the first time brought men- 
tion of the portfolio into the body 
of our letter. With this letter was 
a return post card with a request 
for the portfolio. 

The seventh letter was in an- 
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swer to those who requested the 
portfolio and described how it 
had been prepared and how to 
use it. 

Letter No. 8 was a follow-up on 
this letter to keep the retailer’s in- 
terest alive and to sell him further 
on the merits of the portfolio. 

Letter No. 9 made our final bid 
for the sale and carried a return 
card in which the dealer could re- 
quest that we send a representative. 

We have discovered consider- 
able interest existing on the part 
of the drygoods wholesalers of the 
newer order and believe we can 
expect co-operation from that 
source in developing some figures 
that have a bearing on stock invest- 
ment versus possible volume, and 
also some research work into the 
apportionment of such stock invest- 
ment in certain lines in the aver- 
age store. That brings to mind 
another outstanding requirement in 
the modern independent store; the 
need of departmentization, some- 
thing too often entirely neglected. 
We have found some wholesale 
houses have installed so-called 
model stores in their warehouses, 
but we do not believe that we have 
yet reached the day when some 
particular layout can be a model 
for a large number of retail stores. 

In closing it is well to emphasize 
what we believe is one of the most 
important points of our campaign, 
the fact that we studied our cus- 
tomer’s problems both in planning 
and selling the merchandise. Our 
effort to show the retailer, first, 
that we understood his fears and 
his problems, and, second, that we 
have a definite solution, based on 
studies and investigations, has won 
us a sympathetic hearing and has 
helped us in telling our story. 

Modern salesmanship must be 
based as much on a_ thorough 
understanding of customers’ prob- 
lems as upon a good product. The 
manufacturer who will identify 
himself as really comprehending 
the things that concern his cus- 
tomers vitally and will carry the 
thought still further by showing 
how his merchandise will help to 
work out his customer’s problem 
is the manufacturer who is doing 
a modern, effective selling work. 








A New Product—a New Field— 
Distinction Through Prestige 


How Bemberg, a Distinctive Commodity, Creates Its Market Through 
Education 


By John J. Boyle 


N general, the products of in- 
dustry originate in two ways. 
One process of creation starts 
with the consuming end. Observ- 
ing the habits and tastes of the 
people, merchandising intelligence 
discovers an unsatisfied demand, 
then enlists the aid of invention to 
produce something _ specifically 
adapted to meet that demand. Thus 
the product enters a market that 
has been defined and explored. 
The other process starts with 
production. Obsessed by an idea, 
but only hazily concerned with 
how the materialized idea is to be 
sold, optimistic invention turns out 
a product whose market—if any— 
must be created and developed. 
Then it is that the merchandiser, 


enlisted to lend his specialized aid, 
must turn inventor, too. He must 
devise the ways by which a market, 
as yet undefined and undeveloped, 
can be reached and cultivated. 


Meanwhile, a whole industry 
may undergo evolution; and out of 
the process may come a product 
with qualities and characteristics— 
and peculiar merchandising prob- 
lems—that the industry’s founders 
never dreamed of. Such an evolu- 
tion produced the textile product 
known as Bemberg. And Bem- 
berg’s place in the _ industrial 
scheme, and the aspirations and 
plans of its producers present an 
interesting study in merchandising 
philosophy. 

Technically, Bemberg is a syn- 
thetic yarn of the kind generally 
known as rayon. But the rayon 
industry has come a long way 
since its inception less than a half- 
century ago. Starting with certain 
scientific discoveries in the labora- 
tory of Louis Pasteur, several 
pioneers developed methods of 
spinning filaments, artificially, from 
cellulose. Each method produced 
a glistening, silk-like thread. But 
the thread, woven into cloth, lacked 


durability. In some instances, it 
failed to withstand washing and 
revealed a tendency to dissolve in 
the tub and flow down the drain 
pipe with the suds. 

Into the picture, then, came the 
scientist head of one of the oldest 
textile-manufacturing concerns in 
Europe. He’d produce a yarn, he 
said, that would come closer to re- 
producing the work of the silk 
worm than had the efforts of the 
others. 

Meanwhile, yarns of synthetic 
cellulose had been introduced into 
the textile market. They came in 
as “silk substitutes”; and the pub- 
lic manifested a very human char- 
acteristic. The consumer doesn't 
care for substitutes. But a new 
product, with an identity of its 
own and with virtues 0: its own, 
can win his respect. Then was 
coined a new name—trayon—/for a 
coined article, a real thing in it- 
self, just as real as German silver 
and Fabrikoid. 

With rayon already on _ the 
American market, the American 
Bemberg Corporation—whose scien- 
tist chief had said he would go 
deeper into the silk worm’s tech- 
nic than had his contemporaries— 
began production, in October, 1927, 
and from a factory in Elizabethton, 
Tenn., of an American made Bem- 
berg yarn. 


A Broad-Scale Task 


The introduction of the product 
to the American market still goes 
on. The task is one of broad-scale 
market analysis and _ broad-scale 
education. The education extends 
all down the line, from the weavers 
and knitters to whom Bemberg 
sells its yarn, through the manu- 
facturers of garments, through the 
retailers, to the consumers. 

Technically a rayon yarn, Bem- 
berg stands apart from other 
rayons in the major respect of cost 
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and price. In its production, man 
indeed has fooled the silk worm, 
for the manufacturing cost is be- 
low the cost at which yarn can be 
produced with the silk worm’s aid. 
But the production standards that 
produce Bemberg yarn impose pro- 
duction costs that, for rayon, are 
peculiarly high. 

Here is a material that is neither 
cotton nor silk. Hence, to the un- 
informed factor in the trade and to 
the uninformed consumer, it is just 
another rayon—but a rayon un- 
usually expensive. True, it is 
strikingly silk-like. Rolled between 
the fingers in a skein, the yarn 
gives off the crunching sound that 
is called “the cry of the silk 
worm.” Woven into cloth, it has 
the virtues of subdued luster and 
of luxurious “drape.” But in the 
view of its producers and its mer- 
chandisers, it isn’t silk. Neither is 
it rayon. It’s Bemberg. As Bem- 
berg it is being advertised and 
sold. 

And where does Bemberg fit into 
the market? Where does it be- 
long? 

Here enter some _ interesting 
angles of market analysis—some 
interesting considerations of con- 
sumer habits and of price range. 
Bemberg is entering the mass mar- 
ket—and entering that market 
through the medium of top-market 
prestige. 

Bemberg can be used, and. has 
been used, as the material in the 
finest of gowns and the silkiest and 
most luxurious of cloaks and 
wraps. At an exposition in the 
“Theater Moderne” in the Chanin 
Building in New York, in October 
—an exposition staged by the 
American Bemberg Corporation— 
there were shown Bemberg gowns 
that were original models by Le- 
long and by Madame Narge and 
by Stein and Blaine, and other 
models that were copies and adap- 
tations from Lanvin and Patou and 
Vionnet. There were shown after- 
noon dresses that were original 
models by Louise Selby and Mayer 
Chic and Redfern. 

Prestige showings were these, in- 
tended for the education and edifi- 
cation of certain selected key fac- 
tors in the textile industry. They 
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served as a de luxe demonstration 
that Bemberg, at a cost much 
lower than that demanded by silk, 
can enter silk’s own class and pro- 
duce effects that command silk’s 
respect. They served, also, a pur- 
pose more practical. 

The season’s new silhouettes in 
gowns and dresses are designed to 
hang in soft and silky folds. To 
insure such an effect, one method 
would be to use a material heavily 
“weighted”—treated with tin. But 
one of the characteristics of Bem- 
berg is that it requires no weight- 
ing. Thus the exposition served to 
distinguish a product with the ele 
ment of timeliness—to key its 
virtues to the latest trend in 
fashion. 

And the exposition served an- 
other purpose still more practical. 
Although they may create prestige 
for their producers, expensive 
gowns represent a market highly 
restricted. And included in the 
showing at the “Theater Moderne” 
were models of lingerie and of 
sports dresses and “daytime” 
dresses and of apparel for children, 
all of fabrics woven or knitted, 
wholly or in part, from Bemberg 
yarn. And these served to demon- 
strate that Bemberg is a material, 
not only for the top-price market, 
but also in the markets where buy- 
ing is ordinary and every-day and 
middle-class—and big in volume. 


Entering the Market from the Top 


In that market, for instance, are 
grades of dresses that, at whole- 
sale, sell at the more or less tradi- 
tional prices of $6.75, $10.75 and 
$16.75. It is the dress at $1075 
that represents the biggest market 
in the dress field. And Bemberg 
has entered the market, not from 
the bottom, where dresses sell at 
wholesale at $3.75 and $6.75, but 
from the top, where custom-made 
gowns compare respectably in price 
with grand pianos and then range 
downward into the ready-mades at 
— prices as $29.50 and 


The October exposition was one 


form of trade-education. In the 
Bemberg scheme of merchandising, 
education takes other forms. | 

The market. is broad. On its 
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A Simmons-Boardman Publication 


As a Simmons-Boardman Publication, AMERICAN 
BuitDerR has been expanded to include two other 
substantial publications— BUILDING DeveLoper (New 
York) and HOME BUILDING (Chicago)—thus enlarging 
its editorial scope, materially increasing its circula- 
tion, and broadening its range of service to the 
entire building industry. 
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W\ORE. SALES 


ORE sales invariably result from contin- 
vously presenting the merits of your 
products to the right people. In the building 
industry the contractors and builders are the 
men who, after all, both buy and use the bil- 
lions of dollars worth of building materials, 
equipment and. specialties consumed in the 
building field each year. 






And AMERICAN BUILDER, with the largest paid 
circulation of any publication in the building 
industry and highest quality circulation among 
building professionals, is the outstanding me- 
dium for reaching scores of thousands of 
contractors and builders, as well as additional 
thousands of speculative builders, real estate 
developers, apartment house builders, archi- 
tects and dealers. 
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own, the company makes no cloth, 
except occasional specimens to 
show a prospect or customer what 
the yarn may be made to do and’ 
thus to induce a producer of fab- 
rics to include new products in his 
line. The yarn goes to only two 
kinds of customers, weavers and 
knitters. But the weavers and 
knitters produce a tremendous 
range of commodities that vary 
widely in appeal and price and are 
sold, directly or indirectly, through 
retail stores. The company’s edu- 
cational effort must be carried, ac- 
cordingly, beyond the immediate 
buyers; and the job of carrying 
forward that educational effort is 
the task of a specially organized 
co-operative merchandising depart- 
ment. 

The purpose of the department, 
in part, is to carry the name Bem- 
berg through the distributive chan- 
nels to the consumer. Bemberg 
educators range the whole line of 
trade. 

One form of education—and a 
form of direct sales promotion—is 


a laboratory service. The com- 
pany’s technical experts are at the 
call of fabric manufacturers. On 


request, a Bemberg technician will 
go into a customer’s mill and camp 
there until the customer is assured 
of getting the best manufacturing 
results. In the laboratory, any 
special problem that may arise in 
a customer’s mill can be attacked 
and solved scientifically. The tech- 
nical service is being featured in 
trade-paper advertising. 

Bemberg field men work with 
customers’ salesmen, with the sales- 


men of knitters and weavers; and 
therein is presented an interesting 
situation in trade classification. 


Originally, synthetic yarn seemed a 
logical material to sell to mills that 
produce fabrics of cotton. The 
cotton industry needed a new ma- 


terial, a new product to offer its 
trade. Here was a yarn with 
which a cotton mill could produce 


a fabric that looked like silk. 
But when the cotton-mill sales- 
man, offering his new, silk-like 


product, called on a garment man- 
ufacturer, or on a retail store, he 
was still a salesman from a cotton 
mill. His cotton-mill connection 
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identified him. It is the Bemberg 
purpose, through trade-paper ad- 
vertising and through personal 
missionary work, to identify that 
salesman, not merely as a man 
who comes from a cotton mill, but 
as a ‘salesman of Bemberg. 

As to retail stores, it is the Bem- 
berg opinion that Bemberg belongs, 
not in the cotton department, but 
among the silks—or in a depart- 
ment of its own. Thus the educa- 
tional task includes the job of 
raising the cotton-mill salesman’s 
sights, and of educating, besides, 
the retail buyer—to the end that 
when the salesman arrives, the silk 
buyer will not say to him: “But 
you don’t want to see me. I buy 
silks.” 


Educating the Consumer 


Of course, the educational as- 
signment includes education of the 
consumer; and here the method is 
both direct and indirect. Business- 
paper advertising is educating the 
trade, including the retail store; 
and the retail store is influencing 
the consumer. Seeking consumer re- 
actions and aiming at closer dealer 
co-operation, Bemberg representa- 
tives are calling on retailers, gath- 
ering data and offering suggestions. 
A survey just completed covered 
retail stores to the number of 200; 
and another survey is in progress. 

In addition, the Bemberg mes- 
sage to the consumers—and inci- 
dentally to the stores—is going out 
through home-economics teachers, 
of whom America has a busy army 
of some 20,000. 

Bemberg representatives are tell- 
ing the teachers about Bemberg— 
demonstrating the product in some 
instances by laboratory tests—ex- 
plaining that the company makes 
no fabrics but does make a product 
that goes into fabrics, a product 
whose peculiar virtues are of in- 
terest and of economic advantage 
to women. Bemberg has found 
that the teachers, properly and 
ethically approached, wield an in- 
fluence beyond measure. They in- 
fluence consumers; and their per- 
sonal demands exert an influence 
upon the buying habits of stores. 

American-made Bemberg has 
been on the market for two years. 
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From its entrance into the market, 
its merchandising task has been 
wholly educational. Thanks to 
educational effort, Bemberg yarn 
now goes, not only into the cotton 
mills, but into mills that turn out 
silks. It goes into gowns and 
wraps and dresses, into lingerie, 
into brocades and crepes and 
voiles; into sports wear for wo- 
men; into shirts, neckties, smoking 
jackets, scarfs, underwear, loung- 
ing robes and _ socks for men. 
Thanks to educational work, hos- 
iery of Bemberg is being worn by 
American women to the number of 
2,500,000. 

But the educational work is ex- 
erting an effect that can be gauged 
by indicators other than sales—by 
factors that indicate progress 
wholly psychological. Last year 
the company conducted a test. To 
seventy-two women, all _ textile- 
wise from having sold textiles, 
were shown six pairs of hose. 
Three pairs were of silk and three 
were of Bemberg. The women 
were asked to tell which was 
which. Not one of the seventy- 
two could tell. 

This year, with a similar group, 
the test was repeated. Of the 
seventy-two women, twelve identi- 
fied the Bemberg. 

“And still,” I remarked to Earn- 
est C. Morse, who told me of the 
test, “the similarity to silk was so 
close that sixty women were 
fooled.” 

Mr. Morse, who used to head the 
new-uses section of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and who in June 
took charge of the Bemberg com- 
pany’s co-operative merchandising 
work, shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “that isn’t the 
point. You see, our fundamental 
job is to teach our market just 
what Bemberg is like; and, in a 
year, the number of women in the 
trade group who could identify the 
yarn’s special qualities had _ in- 
creased quite a bit. You see, a 
silk worm isn’t as accurate as a 
man-made machine. The silk 
worm’s product varies in consis- 
tency. Thus, a silk stocking, when 
examined closely, will show varia- 
tions in the form of rings. The 
women knew that. They held the 
stockings up to the light. And 
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those that were uniform from top 
to toe, they knew, were Bemberg.’ 

Thus, a highly Specialized prod- 
uct enters a field in which it meets 
competition in several forms, and 
in which, in its own highly spe- 
cialized class, it must distinguish 
itself. 

A big job? “It is,” says Mr. 
Morse. “And a long-pull job on 
which we're just starting.” 


Trade Commission Passes on 


Jewelry Trade Rules 


The Federal Trade Commission re 
cently acted upon forty-one rules of 
business practice adopted by the na- 
tional jewelry industry at a trade prac- 
tice conference held last June at Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Com- 
mission. 

Seventeen rules applying to unfair 
methods of competition and twenty-four 
rules of conduct for the industry were 
approved by the Commission. Five rules 
adopted at the conference were rejected 


he rules applying to unfair methods 
of competition covered the branding and 
sale of products in the jewelry indus 
try, the proper labeling of imitations, 
and such practices as payment of secret 
rebates, lessening of competition by 


selling goods below cost, price discrim. 


ination, interference with contracts, 
commercial bribery and misrepresenta- 
tion. 


Jerry Fleishman Stays at 
Baltimore 


Tue Jerry FLeEIsHMAN Business 
PUBLICATIONS 
BALTIMORE 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you for the little notice about 
my having joined the Philadelphia To 
boggan Company. The item, however, 
is a bit misleading in that I’m still do 
ing business here at the old stand and 
have not gone to Philadelphia. 

The situation is that, in addition t 
editing the Philadelphia company’s of 
gan “Play,” I have been given charg: 
of the company’s general advertising. | 
hope you will print this explanation in 
Printers’ Ink because I am _ getting 
communications right along congratulat 
ing me on my move to the Quaker City 

Jerry FLeisnman 


To Represent Washington 
“Herald” in West 


J. D. Galbraith, publishers’ represen 
tative, Chicago, has been appointed 
Western DG, Herald. of the Wash 
ington, Herald. 

Coat Eastman, who, as pr 
ously mpalied, represents the finan cial 
advertising department of the San 
Francisco Examiner, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, Seattle Post-Intelligencer and 
the Washington Herald, will do so as a 
member of the Galbraith organization. 
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Giving the Illustration Unusual 
Layout Contour 


Innovational Methods Whereby the Form Which the Picture Takes 
Supplies Far Greater Display Strength and Novelty 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Amrets are discovering, as time this was undeniably true. 
they build layouts, that the Pictures must conform, there- 
shape the illustration takes, as re- fore, to the entire ensemble. Where 
lated to the advertisement as a it was customary to give them all 
whole, may strengthen it im- the room their quality and charm 
measurably. A comparatively com- might demand, now the visualizer 
monplace subject, camera made, for has something to say on this sub- 
example, becomes im- 

portant as one of the o €) 


units of display when its \ 

form is thoroughly Al i hice 
original. iol , <d \we 

e technique of a 

drawing or the modern- x e eee ! 
istic daring of a photo- ungry world 
graph are less significant . 





ATCHL ERS TUNE 
today than the manner ees 
of their presentation in By mrss 





skilfully staged compo- 
sitions. Some campaigns 
have been compelled to 
use the most undra- 
matic subjects, such as 
the product itself, with- 
out embellishment, and 
the layout expert has 
made the advertisement 


startlingly compelling Sas 
through the sheer force me po enema 
of unconventional physi- <.. CameAse - . . OE 
cal shapes. Saas 

This is good news to sis EM PLE 
the oe ——- 
specifications do not ca TEMPLETONE ° 
for elaborate figure “= ado 
studies or illustrations _— Fecveemanice oP onan 


of an imaginative school. Pictures Must Conform to the Entire Layout En- 
Now the drab theme semble in Present-Day Advertising 
when shrewdly worked J : ; 
into a modern layout seems quite ject. If it becomes necessary, i 
as efficient as the series in which perfecting a certain unique layout, 
an artist has had inspirational sub- to reduce the picture appreciably 
jects at his beck and call. and to cut it into an odd shape, 
That the layout of the advertise- then these extreme measures are 
ment is of superlative importance resorted to. For the effect of the 
in 1929 is freely admitted by those entire advertisement is of primary 
who have studied the rapid prog- consideration. ; 
ress of campaign structure during The picture, under this new 
the last thirty years. Apparently regime, should conform to a pre- 


‘we have passed the stage when the scribed layout pattern, of which 


technique of an illustration must it is a logical and a necessary part. 
be considered first. Once upon a It should not be an independent 
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And How!!! 


Watch for the 
PERSONNEL Line-Up 
of 
“Miss 1930. 


More Next Week! 
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advertising in Iowa’ 
key market center 
can give you thes 


Bee. 
merchandising 
cooperation— 


a tremendous help to your 
men in getting distribution 
and maintzining profitable 
sales volume. 


Burlington 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Gazette & Republican 
Centerville. lowegian & Citizen 
Herald 
Bluffs. .... Nonpareil 
eston ..... News- Advertiser 
) ——F -Democrat & Leader 
Davenport Times 
que ..Telegraph-Herald 
and Times-Journal 


ON 
trade 
recognition— 


that makes retailers and 
wholesalers welcome the 
advertising even before they 
look over the coverage 
charts and dot-maps. 


Fort Dodge 
Messenger & Chronicle 
Fort Madison 


Keoku 
Marshalltown 
Times - Republican 


Peg 
built on na 
preference— 


providing the frie 
reader-confidence and 
to-last-page 
that helps to put your 
across. 


Mason City... .Globe-Gazet 


Muscatine 


Journal & News- ~- n 


Sioux City 
Sioux City 
Washington 


local int 
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“How much of this advertis- 
ing runs in our daily news- 
paper?’ is a natural question 
for the dealer to ask — and 
how it does help the salesman 
to point out that the advertis- 
ing appears in the 
daily newspaper which 
specifically serves the 
dealer's territory. 















_ sauna 


VANTAGES 
that mean increased 
“business from Iowa 


= USINESS in nearly every line has shown an upward 
Fe. swing in Iowa during 1929. And 1930, reinforced with 

added income from a bumper corn crop at high prices, prom- 
ises to be even stronger in sales potentialities. 

In going after Iowa business this coming year, advertisers 
should remember that Iowa has two and a half million peo- 
ple, but no city over 175,000. Commercial activity, rather 
than being concentrated in one or two metropolitan centers, 
is distributed among twenty-seven markets. ° 
itu’ These markets are each served by daily newspapers pub- 
“J lished in the market-centers—newspapers that provide the 
ll most powerful selling force available in their respective 
chi@ territories. 
iu «For 1930, give your Iowa salesmen the three advantages 
wri Provided by advertising in these key newspapers. They'll 
pay you back with increased business. 


SSOCTATION. SS 
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factor, operating alone, as in for- 
mer days when the plan was to 
segregate it at the top of the space, 
and to fit type and other factors 
into the remaining space as best the 
artist could. 

When an advertisement is being 
plotted out now, the artist is likely 
to have a half dozen or more Pho- 
tostats of his illustration, that he 
may cut them into various shapes 
in the experimental stages of 
sketching the best pos- 
sible composition. And 
it is necessary to have 
these replicas of the 


picture in order to judge T TKR THESE Control 
Tons of Speeding ‘Steel! 


relation to typography. 
There is economy of 
space, also, in the newer 
plan. Parts of an il- 
lustration which are of 
no special value and 
which - merely occupy 
expensive white paper, 
are ingeniously mor- 
tised out or cut away. 
There is an economy 
of picture with a con- 
sequent elimination of 
cluttering detail. 
Examine drawings or 
photographs as they are 
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automatically stopping out sections 
of the wheel. The hands, in the 
meanwhile, were made all the more 
conspicuous in the layout. 
Such expedients are occurring to 
artists of the hour, in their search 
for startling and unconventional 
advertisement composition. The jj- 
lustration no longer dominates the 
composition; it is the layout that 
must rule, the illustration working 
sympathetically with it. And this. 
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that from 30 to 50 per 
cent of their total area 


could be eliminated ‘Cam 
without injuring either ROSS AND 


the subject or the tech- 
nique. These form-cut 
illustrations encourage 
simplicity, almost with- 
out exception. They 
are useful censors of the irrelevant 
and the totally unnecessary. 

In an original painting of a wo- 
man’s hands on an automobile 
steering wheel the headline to be 
used was: “Hands like these con- 
trol tons of speeding steel.” The 
wheel was therefore quite sec- 
ondary and to include the entire 
wheel would have meant an appre- 
ciably reduced picture. As the art- 
ist finally manipulated and cut the 
illustration, however, it was pos- 
sible to show hands and wheel al- 
most actual life-size. White mor- 
tises were nipped from two corners, 


proved — 


— te 





ERING 


Lever = 
By Judicious Cutting Illustrations Are Often Im- 


This One Shows Only the Important 
Elements 


in turn, has brought about another 
change of method ; the artist or the 
photographer starts with a pencil 
visualization of the advertisement 
as a whole. 

He is requested to create pictures 
from the standpoint of a prescribed 
composition and a definite space 
limitation for his share in the pro- 
ceedings. To take a canvas or a 
photograph that had not been so 
produced would mean aggravating 
layout handicaps. d 

And, from the artist’s own point 
of view, the precautionary mea- 
sure is more satisfactory than for 
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Dr. HAney’s 
forecasts ring the 


bell 


T= do it consistently 
for the readers of Tex- 
tile World. Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney conducts the Textile 
World Analyst, an exclu- 
sive, every-week statistical 
and forecasting service 
covering all branches of 
the industry. Over 80% of 
all forecasts made prove 
correct. 





Here is a typical example of this noted statistician’s work. 
In the October 5th issue of Textile World he predicted that 
the government’s cotton crop figures issued October 8th 
would show crop of between 14.8 and 15 million bales. The 
actual figure proved to be 14,915,000 bales. Most other pri- 
vate predictions fell short of the mark—a dozen for instance, 
averaging approximately 200,000 bales below the government 
figure. 


The Textile World Analyst is one of the potent reasons why 
Textile World has the largest net paid circulation in its field. 
Just to thumb through the pages of any one issue of Textile 
World is revealing. Its contents appeal to both top executives 
and operating heads. There are features that each of these 
groups find indispensable. Each week a current panorama 
of the whole industry is laid before them, 


Is your advertising message being addressed to this responsive 
audience? 


Textile World 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 


Division of 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co,, Inc. 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St. ) 
NEW YORK Y) 
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LORD BEAVERBROOK 


Master Journalist 


HE force that is journalism has been 
created by men of courage and conviction. 
Others have used it, but only leaders of men 
have created this force. 
Onesuch leader is Lord Beaverbrook, might- 
iest human factor in British journalism to-day. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s high purpose in journal- 
ism is service to youth. Service to those who are 
now taking over control and developing a new 
and vital nation, new industries, new com- 
merce—a modern Great Britain. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s three great newspapers 
are for youth and achievement with all their 
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more than three millions of circulation, with 
their more than six millions of readers. 

To-day, not only the buying power, but the 
thinking power, the leadership power of Great 
Britain follow Lord Beaverbrook’s newspapers 
seven days a week. 


Daily 28 Express 
Sunday 28: Express 


Chening Standard 


This is the first of a series of advertisements 
presenting the world’s most concentrated 
market, and its three-fold voice—Great Britain 
and the Beaverbrook press. 

If you are interested in the great British 
market you should be on our mailing list to 
receive our series of booklets on How to Sell 


Forty Million British. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INc. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
y 250 Park Avenue, New York 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN BUENOS AIRES 
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him to go ahead with no prescribed 
space, no limitations, and submit a 
subject which, because of its com- 
position, must be brutally marred 
by mortises and layout forms. He 
cries aloud in protest under these 
conditions and maintains that the 
visualizer, in laying out the com- 
plete advertisement, has hacked his 
precious picture into bits and set 
at naught the most painstaking 
rules of composition. 

“Fit your illustration 
to this shape,” is the 
prevailing idea, as the 
artist is given a tissue 
tracing of a definite 
space allotted to his 
share in the campaign. 
But, all along, the one 
who planned the page 
was reaching for a defi- 
nite layout objective 
and, in the end, it 
worked in behalf of the 
picture as well. 

If an artist or a pho- 
tographer knows, in ad- 
vance, how much space 
is to be given to him 
and its shape, then he 
is in a position to 
scheme out an arrange- 
ment which will accom- 
modate itself neatly and 
artistically. There need 
be no later cutting and 
fitting and adjusting. 

The layout specialist 
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should be patterned to complete the 
mosaic and not later clipped as a 
certain shape dictates. 

It was necessary recently, in a 
magazine campaign, to make a 
dozen or more exposures all over 
again, becausé when the prints were 
delivered they could not be made 
to conform artistically to a jazzy 
scheme of page layout. There was 
nothing fundamentally wrong in 
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might decide that a cir- 
cular composition suits 
his particular problem 
best in the space at his 
disposal, and his layout would call 
for an illustration to consume one- 
half of that circle, while typog- 
raphy would be set to make up the 
second half, the two, in collabora- 
tion, forming a complete circle. If 
the artist worked independently, 
and was given his theme and per- 
mitted to make a canvas of any 
shape or proportion, then difficulty 
would be surely encountered in cut- 
ting it to meet the exigencies of 
the prescribed composition. 

A pencil sketch of an advertise- 
ment is made with action lines cut- 
ting a path downward, type and il- 
lustration joining in the layout 
scheme. But the artist’s work 





Layout Specialists Are Moulding the Component 
Parts of Advertisements into Well Balanced Layouts 


the posing of the figures, the light- 
ing, the ensembles, and the stories 
told in picture form, but in order 
to use them at all the layout man 
would have had to square them off 
in a quite conventional manner and 
run his type beneath, along former 
lines, which was precisely what he 
desired to avoid. His composition 
idea was to be one of the outstand- 
ing novelties of the entire series 
of advertisements. 

It is always possible for either 
artist or photographer to mold his 
subject to fit even the most out- 
landish form. In all likelihood, it 
will force him to do the unconven- 
tional and this can prove a virtue 
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in an age of freak composition. 

I can best describe the current 
method of advertisement layout as 
a process of pouring typography 
and picture into something which 
approximates a mold. And the 
composition in pencil, as first 
sketched out, is that mold. 

30th text and illustration, today, 
should be fluid. The plastic art of 
the layout man demands it. If he 
is handicapped by arbitrarily shaped 
drawings or photographs, inviolate 
in their arrangement of component 
parts, he is prevented from doing 
as he pleases and this would retard 
the progress being made in the di- 
rection of novel campaigns of 
striking layout individuality. 

It is the visualizer, now, who 
dictates the form to be taken by 
type and picture. His word is 
law, and should be, just so long as 
the physical make-up of an adver- 


tisement is made an important 
phase of determining the visual 
appeal. 


The average advertisement be- 
comes a design, made up of vari- 
ous mosaics of illustration and 
typography. If the composition re- 
quires that type should be set in a 
circular form, to arrive at some 
pleasing and original layout, then 
type must be elastic, too, along 


with the illustration. 
There is nothing quite so out- 
moded as to prepare copy in ad- 


vance, set it, and then leave a space 
for an illustration. This was a 
popular method not so long ago, 
and was directly responsible for 
the number of clap-trap and dis- 
jointed advertisements. 

The artist is supplied with a 
working plan of the advertisement 
and this rough idea sketch not only 
suggests the nature of his subject, 
but determines the form the illus- 
tration is to take. He realizes, for 
the first time, that it is all a prob- 
lem in good-natured and profes- 
sional collaboration. He must 
always keep in mind, while design- 
ing his canvas, the spirit of the 
campaign’s layout ambition. 


Appoints Oliphant Agency 


_the Proven Products Corporation, 
New York, Uniform dust wipers, has 
appointed the C. J. Oliphant Advertis- 


ing Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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New Accounts for Frank B. 
White Agency 


The following hatchery and poultry 
firms have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with the Frank B. White Com- 
any, Chicago advertising agency: Black 

awk Hatchery, Silvis, Ill.; Elk City 
Hatchery, Elk City, Okla.; International 


Hatchery, El Paso, Texas; Midland 
Hatchery, Hillsboro, Ohio; Midland 
Fayette Hatchery, Washington Court 


House, Ohio; Smiley Farms, Jackson, 
Mich.; Murray McMurray, Webster 
City, Iowa; Train’s Poultry Farm 
Hatchery, Inc., Independence, Mo.; and 
Trojan Poultry Farms, Troy, Mo. 





H. K. Mulford Executives 
Elected by Sharp & Dohme 


Milton Campbell, formerly president 
of the H. K. Mulford Company, Phila- 
delphia, pharmaceuticals, has been elected 
a director of Sharp & Dohme, Balti- 
more, manufacturing chemists, which has 
acquired the Mulford company. How- 
ard A. Loeb, a former director of the 
Mulford company, has also been elected 
to the directorate of Sharp & Dohme. 

Charles E. Hayward and A. T. Rick- 
ards, formerly officers of the Mulford 
organization, have been elected vice- 
president and assistant treasurer, re- 
spectively, of Sharp & Dohme. 





Paul Blakemore Heads Agency 
Association Committee 


Paul Blakemore, president of the 
Coolidge Advertising Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been appointed chair- 
man of the committee on agricultural 
press of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 





Test Campaign for Zip 
Shaving Cream 


Jean Jordean, Inc., South Orange 
N. J., is using newspapers in several 
cities in a test campaign on Zip Shav- 
ing Cream. W. I. Tracy, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, is handling 
the account. 


H. J. Bromley Transferred by 
“National Jeweler” 


_J. Bromley, for the last six 
years Chicago representative of the Na- 
tional Jewe published at that city, 
has been made Eastern manager with 
headquarters at New York. 





Harr 





Lee Moser Starts Own 
Business 


Lee Moser, at one time copy chief 
and account executive with the New 
York office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, has opened 
his own offices ‘at that city as public 
relations counsel. 
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give impetus to your 
electrical industry 


advertising for 1930 


HOSE who know and understand the 

Electrical Market start their campaigns 
with Electrical World’s Annual Statistical 
Number . . . January 4, in 1930 . . . because 
the industry’s key men invariably use it in 
making their plans for the coming year. 





This issue is the established Reference Book 
of the Industry . . . thousands of statistical 
items .. . charts and graphs . . . amplified 
and interpreted. It is constantly referred to 


all year long. 


Leading manufacturers and advertising 
agencies make Electrical World the backbone 
of their electrical industry campaigns . 
because it is read by the men who directly 
influence purchases. 








A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, TEN 





New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland St. 
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instance it is read:— 


—by the design and production men of manufac- 
turers producing 85% of the electrical apparatus 
made in the United States. 


—hby the construction, operation and maintenance 
men of electric light and power companies con- 
trolling 99.33% of this field’s generating capac- 
ity . . . and the electrical engineers of large 
industrial plants. 


—by central station executives . . . the merchan- 
dising men who plan future load building. 


—by consulting engineers and electrical contractors 
responsible for the bulk of electrical construc- 
| tion. 


—by electrical executives of government depart- 
ments . . . city, state and national . . . of rail- 
ways, mines, etc. . . . all over the world. 


Reader interest? Many Electrical 
World Subscribers pay $5.20 extra to get their 
weekly copies by special delivery ! 


Electrical World 


Leader and Authority of the 
Electrical Industry since 


A.B.P. 1874 A.B.C. 





ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE DECEMBER 21 
'/ENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 









mroit Greenville Los Angeles San Francisco and London, England 





Capitalizing Prestige to Introduce 
the New Product 
How AutoStrop Is Introducing Its New Double-Edge Blade, Probak 


By Charles M. Pritzker 


Advertising Manager, AutoStrop Safety Razor Company 


E have just seen what adver- 

tising prestige can do. For 
after years of consistent advertising 
and merchandising of AutoStrop 
razors and blades, we have entered 
the double-edge razor blade field 
with a new product, and sales, after 
little over a month of test mer- 
chandising and advertising, are 
three times what we expected. 
Though we believed, that trade and 
consumer good-will was worth a 
great deal, we did not fully ap- 
preciate how much. 

About eight years ago, H. J. 
Gaisman, chairman of our board, 
‘felt that there was a wide, waiting 
market for a double-edge blade, 
that would do two things: First, be 
consistent in quality; second, pro- 
vide jobbers and dealers with a 
maintained profit. 

There was another factor de- 
ciding us to go into this open 
market, one particularly concerned 
with our regular single-edge Auto- 
Strop blade. This was the factor 
of human inertia. For our expe- 
rience had shown us that a very 
large part of the male population 
of the United States—and of the 
world, for we sell in foreign coun- 
tries—is divided into two classes. 
The first, and apparently the 
smaller, is the group of men who 
realize that there is both economy 
and shaving comfort in a blade 
which can easily be stropped be- 
fore or after each using. The 
second group includes men who 
either have no desire to strop their 
blades or think that it is too much 
work to do so and who would 
rather use a blade and throw it 
away. Simply, it seemed to us 
that our advertising would have 
an interminable task in trying to 
influence this latter market away 
from its inertia. 

Accordingly, we determined that 
if we could produce a double- 
edge blade worthy of backing with 


our prestige, which was a very 
tangible thing among jobbers and 
retailers as well as among con- 
sumers, we would seek this large 
market. 

Mr. Gaisman finally produced 
what we believe to be such a 
product. There is no need to go 
into technicalities other than to 
point out that the blade which he 
designed came to be known as duo- 
temper because it was soft in the 
middle and hard on the edges and 
thus permitted shaping in razors 
without warping of the cutting 
edge. Along with it, Mr. Gaisman 
produced a razor, but before 
marketing the razor we determined 
to see what sort of reception the 
blade itself would receive. 

The usual marketing problems 
of a new product faced us, but we 
knew from AutoStrop experience 
what points to stress. First we 
sought a package which would be 
universally accepted, for our world- 
wide organization required a con- 
tainer which would be as well re- 
ceived in Tokio as in New York 
and in Rio de Janeiro as in Kala- 
mazoo. 


How the Package Was Designed 
that the 


Investigation showed 
majority of blade packages were 
designed along conservative lines 
and many had been used over a 


considerable time. Our package, 
we decided, should: (1) Be sug- 
gestive of the character and qual- 
ity of the product; (2) present a 
sharp contrast to other packages 
and possess a high degree of mas- 
culine appeal; (3) offer a com- 
plete protection for the sharp edge 
of the blade during shipping, dis- 
play, and in the user’s home; (4) 
have a design suitable for use in 
all forms of advertising in the 
United States and foreign coun- 
tries; (5) have a name and type 
face in the design that would be 
140 
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6m7 The Spaniard wants 
Si\24 his coffee “black as 
a) hate, sweet as love 
and strong as hell.” Sobre 
gustos no hay nada escrito, 
runs the proverb of the 
Don—there’s no accounting 
for tastes. We bestride 
no compositional hobby- 
horse. Our job is toset your 
job just the way you want 
it, or, if it is left to us, the 
best way it can be done so 
as to arrest the eye of the 
reader, not aggrandize 
the’I’ of the typographer. 


FREDERIC 
NELSON 
PHILLIPS: 


TYPOGRAPHERS WHO 
PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 
228 E- 45th St- New York 
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‘Now — WHAT ABOUT THE 
RECKLESS SPENDING 


of ADVERTISING MONEY? 


The danger signal is up. 


‘How large are your ap- 
propriations for the foun- 
tain pen business you are 
handling?"’ asked a prom- 
inent food’ manufacturer 
on one brilliant afternoon 
of last December. 


‘* How large do you think 
they are?”’ came the quick 
response. 


‘Wells your pen company 
must be spending for 
space, why,”’ he was pen- 
ciling a pad now, ‘“‘ why, 
considerably over two 
million dollars a year— 
certainly not less than a 
million and a half.’’ 


When he was told that 
his lowest figure would 
have to be cut in two, 
and then substantially re- 
duced, to reach actuality, 
he protested that so big 
a job could not possibly 
be done with so little 
money. 


**It can’t be,”’ he insisted. 


_ “Why, I see that pen ad- 


vertising everywhere. No 
getting away from it.” 


‘And that's the very thing it 
is intended to accomplish,’ 
was the sharp rejoinder. 
‘Advertising that does 
not, in some outstanding 
way, command the public 
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attention is always dis- 
astrously expensive. The 
pages of American pub- 
lications are crowded with 
commonplace stuff that 
is costing too much, just 
because it 48 commonplace. 
Too many advertisers are 
spending money like 
drunken sailors under the 
delusion that the buying 
of space is the buying of 
attention. They give 
little heed to those subtle- 
ties by which human in- 
terest is flagged, and care 
little for manner or form. 
These conditions can't 
continue. There is trouble 
ahead. It’s time advertis- 
ers were beginning to 
think a little more about 
sane economy." 


And now the crisis is here 
to be either an oppor- 
tunity, or a disaster, de- 
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pending on how it is 
met. 


Clearer thinking about 
advertising expenditures 
means that now the work 
must be more carefully 
done. Better men, and 
better organization, must 
be called to the task. 
More satisfactory results 
must be had from the 
spending. 


We have never aimed to 
be the largest advertising 
agency in America, but 
we have earnestly endeav- 
ored to be the best. 


And we have succeeded in doing 
some remarkably big jobs with 
comparatively small expendi- 
tures. 


The fountain pen achieve- 
ment is just one of many. 


THE GLEN BUCK COMPANY 
Advertising 


Pittsfield Tower 


Chicago 
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This Double-Page Magazine Advertisement Announces the New Probak Razor 
Blade to the Public—a Reproduction of This Advertisement Was Mailed to 
Dealers a Month Before Its Appearance 


international in character and pleas- 
ing phonetically; (6) have a de- 
sign suitable for reproduction in 
various types of package such as 
envelope, small carton and large 
carton; (7) have a design mod- 
ern in both motif and application. 

The final design was brilliant in 
butterfly colors—red, blue, and two 
shades of green—being suggested 
by three butterfly-shaped perfora- 
tions in the blade. The selected 
name—Probak—was picked  be- 
cause it is easily pronounced, has 
no previous significance in any 
language, and is entirely different 
from any other trade name. The 
package itself, from blade wrap- 
ping to shipping carton, assures 
protection for the blade and 
meets all the requirements origi- 
nally laid down. Altogether, the 
Probak package is decidedly mod- 
ern and is in keeping with new 
trends in industrial design, jobbers 
and dealers have given it enthusi- 
astic approval and telling us it 
strongly attracts the consumer eye 
from counter or shelf 

With the package ready, we 
made up a stock of the new blades 
to try out, and picked three cities 
for an initial test. These were 
Saginaw, Jackson and Kalamazoo, 
Mich., cities as near alike in type 


of population, type of retail outlet, 
and so on, as we could find. Into 
each we sent separate crews to get 
distribution, and when approxi- 
mately 100 per cent distribution 
had been gained in each, we re- 
leased three distinct campaigns, 
one to each city. 

The first was modernistic, the 
second was sensational, but the 
third was conservative and ran to 
long copy and technical explana- 
tion of why we believed the Pro- 
bak blade to be worth a trial in 
which we would leave the user to 
be the judge. 

From the start we found that 
our prestige readily gained jobber 
and dealer acceptance, giving us a 
sharp realization that friendliness 
built up over a period of years 
would stand us in very good stead 
when we began to get national dis- 
tribution, for when we told the 
trade that the basis of Probak 
merchandising would be a legiti- 
mate jobber profit and an actual 40 
per cent profit to the dealer, job- 
bers and dealers believed us. 
Blades, we said, would be sold in 
packages for 50 cents and $1, our 
purpose being to take them out of 
the accommodation class of postage 
stamp merchandise and put them 
into the range of profit-making 
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Do You Sell 
Through 3 
Department Stores? 


LTMAN’S in New York, Hudson’s in De- 
troit, Robinson’s in Los Angeles. May’s, 
Vandervoort’s, Steiger’s, Woodward & Lothrop’s. 


Are these your customers? 


If so, here is an opportunity for you to tie in with 
your retail outlets by advertising in The Christian 
Science Monitor. For the stores listed above, and 
many others like them, are consistent advertisers in 
the Monitor year in and year out. 


The Monitor offers advertisers a unique “tie-in” 
merchandising plan whereby retail-store advertising 
features products nationally advertised. This gives 
the manufacturer additional advertising, paid for by 
the dealer, and results in greater sales, turnover, profit. 


Ruby Ring Hosiery, Kickernick Undergarments, 
Whittall Rugs, Steinway Pianos are a few of the depart- 
ment-store articles which have been merchandised 
with immediate success in the Monitor. Your products 


The 
Christian Seienee Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 


m Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
New York—Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City—San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Seattle--London—Paris—Berlin—Florence 
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Symbolizing Ward's Proving Laboratory 


HEN Widow O’Leary’s cow kicked her 

way into fame, she also came perilously 
close to wrecking the first mail-order house 
before it had quite finished tacking up its 
shingle. 


A. Montgomery Ward had had a great vision— 
selling goods by mail. In partnership with 
George R. Thorne, he brought a modest stock 
together. And just as they were about to start 
filling orders, Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked all 
their plans into a cocked hat. 


The fire left Mr. Ward with only $65 capital. 
By next year, however (1872), he and Mr. 
Thorne had managed to assemble $2,400 and 
started the world’s first mail-order business. 
Today, the business so modestly created serves 
more than 10,000,000 families. 


The infant business marked the beginning of 
a merchandising revolution. The story of this 
revolution has been fully told in the Printers’ 
Ink Publications. More than 30* articles con- 
cerning Montgomery Ward have appeared in 





% A list of these articles will be mailed on request. 
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Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly during 
the last ten years. These articles were based 
primarily on material secured by executives 
bearing the following titles: Former president, 
president, advertising director, merchandise 
manager, department buyers. 


For a long time, independent retailers were con- 
vinced the mail-order houses were a distinct 
menace. Some still do. Perhaps some few 
manufacturers feel likewise. Most producers, 
however, look upon such houses as Montgomery 
Ward as the advance missionaries of present- 
day merchandising. The executives of these 
organizations have read with the keenest inter- 
est such articles concerning Ward as those listed 
below: 


Making New Employees Feel at Home 
What Should It Cost to Sell by Mail? 
Keeping Ward’s Copy within Bounds of Truth 
Studying the Farmer to Know How to Sell Him 
Putting Personality into the Mail-Order Catalog 
Getting Better Letters from 500 Correspondents 
Making Customers Look Inside the Catalog 
Getting Color into Retail Advertising 
The Evolution of the Catalog 


Surely the mail-order business would seem justi- 
fied in labeling itself as “different.” Beyond 
dispute its selling technique is a thing apart. 
Nevertheless, Ward executives are convinced 
that it is decidedly worth while to study other 
industries for merchandising ideas. For proof, 
witness the fact that 28 Ward executives read 
Printers’ Ink, Printers’ Ink Monthly, or both. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 





“BRIEF VISITS WITH FAMOUS MERCHANDISERS ” — Number 21 of a series 
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items. Dealers told us that if we 
could keep price cutting out of the 
picture they would certainly con- 
tinue to play ball with us. Most 
important, however, was that they 
readily agreed to make the initial 
test because of good-will toward 
our name. 


Immediate Results 


In both distribution and adver- 
tising we got immediate results. 
But, surprisingly to us certainly, 
advertising results came not from 
the modernistic nor the sensational 
advertising campaign, but from 
the conservative. In other words, 
of our three test efforts, the con- 
servative proved the strongest. 

Having found this out, we made 
a further test with the aim of dis- 
covering how a large city could be 
expected to react to our plans. St. 
Louis was picked for this experi- 
ment. 

Results in St. Louis followed 
those in the smaller cities. We ob- 
tained about 1,200 accounts, and to 
the surprise of jobber and dealer 
alike, we were able to maintain 
our 50 cent and $1 retail price. 

This success in preventing price 
cutting was in large part due to 
the basic fact that in merchan- 
dising our razors and blades we 
had always kept our word to the 
trade. It also was due to the fact 
that we were determined that Pro- 
bak merchandising would be most 
effective if price never were cut. 
We said we would go the legal 
limit to stick to our policy. Ac- 
cordingly, when we found an in- 
stance of price cutting we reasoned 
with the dealer and worked with 
him until he saw the light, thereby 
showing him and the trade in gen- 
eral that we were intensely sincere 
in our desire to put the new prod- 
uct on a high-grade, legitimate 
profit basis. 

When we then opened the entire 
State of Michigan—on the basis of 
the St. Louis success—we ran into 
other instances of price cutting 
which succumbed to the same rea- 
soning, even one of the most no- 
torious price cutting chains putting 
the new blades in stock at our 
regular prices chiefly on the 
strength of its belief in our mer- 
chandising plus the fact that we 
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showed them concretely that we 
meant what we said about want- 
ing to provide everyone with a 
legitimate profit. 

Now and then reasoning on price 
failed, as in the case of one large 
grocery concern of 5,000 stores, 
which approached us with a re- 
quest to handle the new blades be- 
cause an executive had tried and 
liked them. We said we would be 
glad to use this chain outlet pro- 
vided prices were. kept at the 
regular level. But the chain told 
us frankly that its merchandise 
had to be sold on a price basis 
solely and that it could not handle 
the new except at a similar cut. 
So we have done no business with 
this outlet. 

Altogether, then, AutoStrop rep- 
utation for playing ball got co- 
operation from stores which at the 
start unreservedly told us they did 
not think we could do what we 
intended. But once these stores 
gave our plan a trial, they stuck 
to it, and gladly. 

From Detroit, we spread to 
Grand Rapids and: other cities of 
Michigan, and were ready to be- 
gin national merchandising and ad- 
vertising on the strength of sec- 
tional success. 


Advertising Starts This Week 


We had three factors necessary 
to such national advertising and 
distribution. (1) We had proved 
that our product was something 
the public wanted and would buy; 
(2) we had found that, on the 
strength of this, dealers would co- 
operate on our price and profit 
idea; (3) we had, by this time, 
built up adequate stocks to handle 
national distribution. So we now 
are prepared to advertise inten- 
sively both nationally and locally 
and to put our regular guaran- 
tee behind this new product to 
jobber, dealer, and consumer. 

First national advertising ap- 
pears November 23 in one publi- 
cation, being a final sort of test, 
for we want to find out exactly 
what returns to expect before do- 
ing further magazine advertising 
on a wide scale. Already we have 
had to prorate advance orders so 
as to cover the country adequately, 
and experience with our Million- 
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SAVINGS DEPOSITS 
INCOME TAX RETURNS 
INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


indicate 
the wealth 
of a market 


On September 12, 1929 Printers’ Ink Weekly carried a 
Columbus Dispatch advertisement showing that savings 
deposits in Columbus Banks had increased 148% since 
1921. ia * * ee 











Although there was a decrease in the number of income 
tax returns filed in the U. S. in 1926 as compared with 
1925, there was an increase in Columbus and the 


Columbus Trade Area. 

* * * * 
The August 2, 1929 issue of the National Underwriter 
was devoted to an analysis of the ranking of cities in life 
insurance. 


Columbus was one of 84 cities in the U. S. and Canada 
in which payments amounted to $1,000,000 or more. 
Columbus stood 26th in the list, leading a group of 25 
cities with $3,000,000 or more in payments. The Colum- 
bus figure was $3,919,000. Cities in this group ranking 
below Columbus included Richmond, Montreal, Dallas, 
Providence, Syracuse, Omaha, Albany, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Dayton and Toledo. 


Columbus Dispatch 


<{ OMI0's GREATEST HOME DAILY Spe 
Circulation 125,513 Net Paid Daily 


- more than 88% concentrated in the Columbus Market, offering 
a coverage of 1 paper to every 2.6 homes. 


Harvey R. Young, Advertising Director 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., General Representatives 
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The above figures do not include all that is “in the 
making” in the South for 1930, but indicate the re- 
markable development that is taking place today. They 
also indicate that you should definitely include the 
South—SOUTHERN AVIATION—in your 1930 plans. 


Cultivation of this distinct market is easy, for “South- 
ern Aviation” the South’s own aviation paper, covers 
the industry in the South in the specialized manner 
which exclusively fits Southern interests. 


Write for data on this market. The cooperation of 
the many trade contacts of Southern Aviation are 
yours for the asking. 


SOUTHERN AVIATION 


Its 6,000 mail copies cover every phase of the aviation 
industry in the South. 


Published by 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Also publishers of Southern Automotive Dealer, Cotton, Southern 
Hardware, Electrical South, Southern Power Journal. 
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Dollar AutoStrop razors has 
shown us that it is easily possible 
to create a demand larger than can 
be handled. We want, therefore, 
to advertise proportionately to our 
ability to manufacture. 

Experience also has proved to us 
that, too often, advertising is given 
a selling job to do alone. To be 
most effective it should be strongly 
merchandised, and therefore what 
we are doing to bring Probak 
national advertising to the trade’s 
attention is interesting. For our 
belief is that in bringing out a new 
product you cannot too forcefully 
impress the dealer with your own 
enthusiasm for it. With so many 
new products coming into the mer- 
chant’s store each day, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that his atten- 
tion be well and _ consistently 
focused. 

Accordingly, exactly one month 
before national advertising was to 
begin, we mailed out to 100,000 
dealers a letter headed “Probak 
is here.’ This letter contained a 
sample blade for the dealer him- 
self to try in his own razor and it 
told of the advertising, of an in- 
troductory offer. and of his main- 
tained profit. Inside was a repro- 
duction of the two-page national 
spread, and the back page gave 
detailed reasons why he should 
push the sale of the new blades. 
We offered to supply stuffers for 
his mailings, as well as the regular 
list of dealer helps. 

But this was not all. Believing 
that. in addition to offering the 
trade a good profit on a good 
seller we should make it as easy 
as possible for everyone to do his 
business, we lightened the jobber’s 
burden by supplying him with a 
complete explanation of our mer- 
chandising enclosed in an envelope 
which he could hand to every one 
of his salesmen instead of having 
to explain our proposition him- 


self. In other words, we told the 
story to the jobber’s men instead 
of making it necessary for him to 
tell it, including in the envelope a 
letter from our sales manager out- 
lining the story, a copy of our 


dealer letter announcing the forth- 
coming national advertising and 
reasons for stocking our line, and 
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a sample counter card containing 
a blade which we wanted the job- 
ber’s man to try for his own sat- 
isfaction. 

Within a month, we sent out 
four mailings. Then, to make a 
final, strong impression on the 
trade, we ordere* 3,000 copies of 
the actual magazine carrying our 
initial advertisement, bound the 
pages so that the jobber must 
turn at once to the spread, and 
sent these magazines to our whole- 
sale outlets. 

As a result of this effort, we 
had, before the national advertise- 
ment actually appeared, three times 
the number of blade orders 
that we anticipated, had started 
production both in New York and 
Newark—as well as in Canada, 
England, and Brazil—and were 
forced to prorate shipments. In 
little over a month of active mer- 


chandising, our Probak business 
equalled AutoStrop volume of 
sales. , 


Another merchandising feature 
of interest is that our prestige 
permitted the new blade’s intro- 
duction to be made without any 
additions to the regular AutoStrop 
staff, both outside and inside work 
being handled without taking on 
any new salesmen or executives. 
We expect to continue with a 
single organization, for we have 
found that the prestige of the 
parent product is of tremendous 
value (1) in telling our story to 
the jobber direct, (2) in convinc- 
ing the dealer that we are sincere 
in our desire to provide him with 
a profit, and (3) in selling the con- 
sumer the idea of giving Probak 
blades a test as a result of seeing 
the AutoStrop name on the con- 
sumer package itself. Prestige due 
to long advertising and merchan- 
dising has been invaluable in mak- 
ing the Probak introduction. 





St. Paul Sales Managers Elect 

G. F. Gerlach, Union Brass & Metal 
Company, was elected president of the 
St. Paul Sales Managers Organization 
at its recent annual meeting. Other 
officers elected are: A. F. Rohr, Hamm 
Brewing Company, vice-president; R. 


P. FitzGerald, Crane Company of Min- 
nesota, secretary; and A. W. Logan, 
Motor Power Equipment Company, trea- 
surer. 











Out in the Open 


By Howard 


Wwe is bunk in advertising ? 
“Bunk” is a word of about 
as variable meaning as is the 
word “love.” Your bunk may be 
wisdom to me. Is there an aver- 
age we can strike so as to make 
our concept of bunk a trifle more 
objective, so that we can keep ad- 
vertising somewhere nearly within 
the bounds of reality? An organ- 
ism as much alive as advertising 
furnishes a fine breeding ground 
for bunk microbes. 

Indulge, and to thy genius freely 


ee 
For not to live at ease, is not to live. 
(Persius) 


A very enthusiastic group of 
modern economists has tried to 
teach us that we can make our 
living by fewer hours of better 
paid work and make our fortunes 
buying and owning stocks—that 
Easy Street is just around the 
corner. Well, I'll admit that it 
isn’t more than three or four blocks 
away. This Easy Street is bunk if 
we can’t get the direction for 
traveling those two or three blocks. 
The streets to Easy Street are not 
easy to learn. Lavish Conservation 
is one of them. That means liberal 
spending. It also means hard- 
headed valuations, and _ getting 
money’s worth. 


the 


To have the harvest, we must sow 
seed. (Bailey) 


Theoretically this is very simple. 
Lavish spending is essential to en- 
sure the distribution of vast com- 
modity production. Goods must be 
produced and sold in vast quantities 
to provide liquid capital to give us 
wages for labor, supervision and 
respending. We can’t all just buy 
stocks and watch them rise. But 
this street to Easy Street is Lavish 
Conservation, and the conservation 
is as essential as the lavish part. 


The first step to greatness is to be 
honest. (Johnson) 


There’s a straight road here, but 
there are also brilliantly painted 
signs leading into various alley- 
ways of bunk. In these alleyways 


W. Dickinson 


we forget such things as personal 
solvency and paying the piper. 
Gambling on yourself, for example, 
is the king of all sports provided 
you are on the never-ending job 
of making yourself worth gam- 
bling on—otherwise it is bunk. 


Be rather bountiful than expensive. 
(Wm, Penn) 


Lavish Conservation is the only 
possible way to our community 
Easy Street, the only possible way 
to make us all rich. If we all, or 
a majority of us, wander off the 
road of production and conserva- 
tion and just buy stocks, we’ll find 
we've bought just printed paper. 
If we do not purchase goods as 
lavishly as we should, we can ex- 
pect to be ruined industrially. We 
are interwoven with each other. 
Each one of us is a part of all 
industries, a buyer and a seller. 


Adversity makes men and prosperity 
monsters. 
(Victor Hugo, talking bunk) 


Three meals a day, a hard bed 
to sleep on, and a hard scratch to 
get the three meals—do these 
make for manhood? Bunk. Splen- 
did thing to have gone through— 
for its memory makes for a spirit 
of conservation and practice in 
lavishness of effort. The good old 
days were not so good. Spending 
lavishly is helping all legitimate 
industry. This is an economic 
necessity to pave Easy Street. 


Magnificen: tacle of human -¥ 
ness! pines (Sydney Smith) 


Human rights demand this Easy 
Street. Human beings are entitled 
to an effort to get all that they can 
learn to enjoy. No bunk in this. 
Where then is the bunk? Is it net 
in selling people so much more 
than they know how to enjoy in- 
stead of educating them to enjoy 
more things? 


Happiness is exotic of celestial birth. 
- (Sheridan) 


Of all the industries, that of 
advertising stands in the most 
152 
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Another Indication of 
the Purchasing Power of 


The Philadelphia Pnquiver 


Circulation 


36,763 MORE LINES 
of Financial Advertis- 
ing were Published in 
October, 1929 as com- 
pared with October, 
1928! 


A total of 70,846 lines during the 
month of October. Financial adver- 
tisers are exacting in their demands 
on advertising—results must follow 
quickly after each insertion of selling 
copy. The fact that The Inquirer is 
steadily increasing its volume of 
financial advertising should therefore 
mean much to alert National adver- 
tisers wishing to cultivate this rich 
market. 


Che Philadelphia Pnguiver 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
9 East 40th Street 108 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
544 Market Sst. 433 S. Spring St. 446 Morrison St. 


SEATTLE, 603 Stewart St. 
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powerful position of general pub- 
lic influence, because, if it will, 
it can teach people to enjoy. That 
will prove the most efficient pro- 
moter of sales of anything. The 
banker’s power is small beside that 
of the advertising man, even 
though the banker often seems to 
be the arbiter of fate. Advertis- 
ing is most largely engaged in tak- 
ing masses of people into the clear 
air of enjoyment. 

The secret of education lies in respect'ng 

the pupil. (Emerson) 


A very serious economic ques- 
tion, affecting this speedy reach- 
ing of Easy Street is: Can ad- 
vertising afford even as much bunk 
as it has been dispensing? Em- 
phatically it cannot if we are look- 
ing even as far as a year or two 
ahead. It must learn to respect 
him it would teach. Have you 
noticed the tremendous strides of 
the floor-covering industry? Has 
it occurred to you that people have 
been taught to enjoy linoleums? 
Because they have learned to en- 
joy them, linoleums have gone up 
and on from the kitchen. In of- 
fices they are thoroughly enjoyed 
by the people in the offices and 
their visitors. Most linoleum ad- 
vertising has been made up of les- 
sons in enjoyment. No. bunk. 
Linoleum has both the wear and 
the enjoyment giving quality and 
good advertising has brought that 
out. 


are not 


Mistake not, 
Bie th ie quiet and 


pleasures Sy ~ trou 
tranquillity of thy life. 
(Jeremy Taylor) 


Isn’t it bunk to base advertis- 
ing on the “appeal” of scaring 
someone to death? Isn’t it. still 
bunk, even if now and then a lot 
of money has been made that way? 
Is selling sudden death the best 
way to sell life insurance? I know 
of some insurance people who show 
rather frankly that. it is to the 
mutual interest of insurer and in- 
sured that the latter should live 
as long as possible. That’s a mod- 
ern discovery—or at least a mod- 
ern admission of truth. Passing 
out health conserving exercises, 
giving people education in disease 
prevention, such things advertise 
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an insurance company charmingly 
and teach people to enjoy insur- 
ance instead of reminding them of 
death every time insurance is men- 
tioned. 


It is not every man Sat cee eed 
wear a chet aout (Colton) 


Some automobile maker is go. 
ing to make a great hit by teach- 
ing automobile conservation, and 
the enjoyment to be had by keep- 
ing a car in Al condition. We 
enjoy a car till we let it get dirty 
or rattly and then it degenerates 
into a mere vehicle of transpor- 
tation. 

Does it sound rash to state 
that instruction in the enjoyment 
of conservation will actually sell 
more cars? Why not if it will 
make re-sale or exchange easier 
by having an obviously better value 
to trade in? It should be a simple 
matter to unite Conservation and 
Lavish purchase in this industry, 
even with its enormous production. 
This industry is the sign post of 
that Easy Street which is only two 
or three blocks away. 


What is aught but as ’tis valued? 
(Shakespeare) 


And when we come to textiles 
and garments, the sky is the limit 
to what can be done in educating 
people to enjoy them.  Ninety- 
nine per cent of what we know 
about fabrics we just pick up by 
experience. This will wear and 
hold its dye, this will not. I had 
an overcoat which I rather liked, 
a textile man told me it was a 
fine fabric and why. After that 
I wanted to wear it all the time 
Bunk? Not to me. That chap 
doubled the value of my overcoat 
But it might have been bunk to 
try to sell that coat to me on the 
basis of how it would look on some 
nineteen-year-old slender Adonis, 
though the Adonis might have 
helped to sell another Adonis. The 
enjoyment of the fabric would 
have helped there, tgo. 


To be strong 


Is t By on 
a (Longfellow) 


Lavish Conservation is inherent 
in the people of this age. People 


are reaching out for enjoyment 
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country squire 








There are thousands 
of him... He may have 
a model farm, but he 
is addieted to town 
tastes eum He reads 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is identified 
with his pursuits... 
His horses, his dogs, 
his garden, his oxen 
and everything that is 
his, exude pedigree... 











is as American 
as he is 
English 





























His reading matter is required to be likewise...If 
TOWN & COUNTRY pictures a Tudor garden, presto! 
the Country Squire bethinks himself of that four 
acres of lowland which can be boxed and yewed to 
Henry Eighth’s taste...Although he is democratic 








= SINCE 1925 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in 
excess of a million 
lines of advertising 
ANNUALLY...over 











on the subject of pigs 
and whiteleghorns, he 
is the traditional gen- 
tleman when it comes 
to accessories for his 
home and his stables 
---A mailing catalog 
would enrage him... 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
takes its place 
because it is 
leisurely... 
informative... 
pocket-wise... 






































1600 pages 
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and for instruction in enjoyment. 
This is the strong side of people— 
people fighting for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. Get peo- 
ple on their strong side and you’ve 
hooked them to you. 

Does, perchance, advertising 
sometimes step on its own toes by 
going after people on their weak 
sides—fear, snobbery, selfishness, 
vanity, greed, ignorance, over- 
credulity? To change the meta- 
phor, is such advertising a steady 
blowing trade-wind or a dust-laden 


gust: 


Otto Highfield Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 

Otto Highfield, recently with the Chi- 
cago office of the former George L. 
Dyer Company, Inc., now the Dyer- 
Enzinger Company, Inc., has joined the 
Chicago office of Albert’ Frank & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, as a contact 

. He was, at one time, with the 

. Ollendorf Company, also of that 


R. C. Hall with 
Advertising, Inc. 


Raymond C. Hall, formerly president 
of the Freeman Advertising Company, 
Inc., Richmond, Va., and mote recentl 
with the advertising staff of the Balti- 
more American, has m made manager 
f the new business department of Ad- 
vertising, Inc., Richmond. 


W. G. Ingraham Joins 
Challpin Publishing Company 
W. G. Ingraham, formerly with the 
Keystone Publishing Company and 
Young & McCallister, bot of Los 
Angeles, has joined the Challpin Pub- 
lishing Company, of that city as sales 
manager 


White Motor Appoints 
Frank Harbst 


Frank P. Harbst has been appointed 
advertising representative on the Pacific 
Coast of The White Company, Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of hite Motor 
Trucks 


Joins Brooklyn “Times” 


Joseph Felix, formerly financial rep- 


resentative of Verree & mklin, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
has joined the Brooklyn, N. Y., Times 
in a Similar capacity. 


Appoints F. J. Low Agency 

The Fireproof Products Company, 
New York, has appointed the F. J. Low 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 


Wealth of Exclu- 
sive Talent. 
Complete Musi- 
eal rary. 


Musical Expert, 


vis SOrs, Fos Tochule cal 
Experts an 
Announeers. 


The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 

the 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Direct Selling Association 
Adopts Code 


Two hundred and fifty manufacturers 

comprising the National Association of 
Direct Selling Companies, an organiza. 
tion of concerns selling directly to the 
consumer, recently agreed upon an ad 
vertising and selling code at a meeting 
held at Dayton, Ohio, sponsored by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
_ The code stipulates that all advertis. 
ing for sales representatives must ke 
fair in its representations regarding 
possible remuneration, that the word 
“free” must be qualified when the 
article is in fact not free and also that 
selling policies must be such as will 
reflect credit upon members of the asso- 
ciation, 

Within the terms of their contracts, 
advertisers are held responsible to the 
consumer under the new code for all 
material representations made by sales. 
men and further are responsible for all 
money advanced to sales persons under 
conditions consistent with the printed 

terms of receipts and order forms. 
M O E All receipts and copies of orders left 
with the purchaser will bear the name 
| N and address of the selling concern and 
J O provide a place for the name and ad 

dress of the salesmen. 

. | 9 The direct selling industry, accord 
ing to Roscoe Iddings, Dayton, pres- 
N | C O LA ident of the association, further agreed 
that all members shall protect the con 
sumer not only as far as is required 
G | A N i. O L A by law but aie as required by good 
morals and the best ethics of business 


F R A N K W. H. Anderson to Represent 
S WAIN Interprovincial Newspapers 


W. H. Anderson has been appointed 
Eastern manager at Toronto of the Cal 
gary, Die. inert, the —— 

Star, estern armer, gary, 
° — and the Northern Mail, published # 
L. GREENWOOD The Pas, Man. These four papers were 
recently acquired by a new corporation, 
» Lock Interprovincial Newspapers, Ltd. 
. ROSENFELD ioe 
2 Sheena Ross Williams with Stockton, 
E. HASTINGS Calif., “Record” 


Hag Ay Ross Williams has joined the Stock 
J. MURRAY ton, Calif., Record - eiverticng, © 
> rector. He was recently with the Fred 
oor — L. Hall Company, publishers’ represen 
e tative. 

L. BARTLETT 
OS eee Joins William Jenkins Agency 
EDWIN BELL Joseph Wilcox Jenkins, formerly 4 
LOU NUSE business specialist at New York, has 
S. COOPER poseene — X.- ye brother, 
. filliam Jenkins, who conducts an ac 
vertising business at Philadelphia under 
his own name. 


K O N O R R. M. Love ‘with Albuquerque 
& P ET E RS “Journal” 


R. M. Love, formerly promotion mar- 
ager of the Indianapolis News, has 


e Ld isi nager of 
A S| 43 Hee been appointed advertising manag 
1S | we bd the Albuquerque, N. Mex., Journal, 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


invites 
American Merchandise 


[he Union of South Africa is America’s newest overseas 
market. The value of imports from America has nearly 
doubled since 1922, the rate of growth being $5,500,000.00 
per annum. This expansion is normal and in proportion 
to the increasing size of the market. There is a great 
potential field still to be developed. American merchan- 
dise—packing—language—methods—suit South Africa. 


The Argus Group of 
South African Publications 


The Argus Publications give complete coverage in South 
Africa. The “Cape Argus” is the afternoon paper of 
Capetown; the “Week-End Argus” circulates throughout 
the rich farming districts of the Western Province. The 
“Johannesburg Star” is the leading daily of South Africa. 
The “Natal Advertiser” is the afternoon paper of Dur- 
ban, and its bulky week-end edition completely blankets 
the market it serves. The “Outspan” is the national 
weekly of South Africa, having a large circulation and 
appealing to all classes) The “Farmer’s Weekly” is 
preeminently the journal of the rural population, and the 
“Homestead” is devoted to the women of the farms. 
Argus has a publication for every sphere of South 
African activity, and is truly a national institution. 


Cw 


Argus South African Newspapers, Ltd., has 
established an office in New York to afford 
friendly and intelligent counsel to the 
American Advertising Agent and his client. 








ARGUS SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
American Office : 
International Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Bidg. Bryant 6900 New York 











Post Office Holds First Conference 
with Mail Users 


Sessions End with What the Post Office Called a “Love Feast” 


POSTAL hearings are not novel- 
ties. But a postal conference, 
called by the Post Office, guided 
by the Post Office and listened to 
by Post Office officials, is some- 
thing new in the history of the 
relations between that branch of 
the Government and the large users 
of the mails. 

Such a conference was held last 
week at Washington. It started on 
November 11 and concluded on 
November 13 with what the Post 
Office report of the affair called a 
“love feast.” The conference was 
called for reasons summarized by 
Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown in the address with which 
he opened the meeting. “The pur- 
pose of this gathering,” he told 
those who gathered in Washington, 
“is to afford to those who so de- 
sire, an opportunity to present their 
views with respect to the regula- 
tions governing the various classes 
of mail, conditions of acceptance, 
methods of handling, and other 
allied subjects, and to discuss with 
responsible officers of the depart- 
ment the merits and practicability 
of any changes which may be pro- 
posed.” 

During the last few months, the 
postmaster general told the con- 
ference, various requests for modi- 
fication of postal regulations have 
been made by mail users. The 
elimination of the requirement of 
a minimum number of pieces in the 
mailing of non-metered first-class 
permit matter had been suggested. 
It had been proposed that the re- 
quirement that bulk mailings of 
third-class matter at special pound 
rates, or at a minimum of | cent 
apiece, be separated by cities and 
States by the mailers, be aban- 
doned. The Post Office wanted 
the views of mail users on these 
and other points. It also wanted 
to acquaint mail users with the 
department’s difficulties and limi- 
tations. 

Mr. Brown then spoke about the 
business reply privilege. Some mis- 


apprehension has arisen, he said, 
concerning the attitude of the de. 
partment toward this mailing 
privilege. “This facility,” he de. 
clared, “was in demand for a great 
many years and its proponents pre- 
dicted that the postal receipts would 
be increased by several million dol- 
lars through the use of such cards 
and envelopes. However, these 
predictions have not been realized 
During the last fiscal year onl 
slightly more than 14,000,000 busi- 
ness reply cards and slightly less 
than 9,000,000 business reply en- 
velopes were used.” 

However, the postmaster general 
said, despite the fact that the priv- 
ilege has imposed a heavy burden 
upon the postal service and works 
to the disadvantage of the smaller 
post offices, “a continued use of 
business reply cards and envelopes” 
is favored by the department “in 
order that their advantages and 
disadvantages may be developed 
and studied.” 

Mr. Brown then introduced 
Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frederic A. Tilton, who acted 
as chairman of the meeting. 


Business Reply Privilege 


The first matter to come up, 
once the meeting actually got under 
way, was the business reply mailing 
privilege. Homer J. Buckley, 
speaking for the National Council 
of Business Mail Users, suggested 
that postmasters who receive no 
revenue from this source but who 
must handle this mail receive spe- 
cial compensation. Chairman Til- 
ton suggested changes in the pres- 
ent forms of the cards. He also 
recommended to the meeting a 
campaign to make the privilege 
more popular. 

Frank L. Pierce, speaking for 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, declared that people are 
just now becoming educated to the 
use of the reply envelopes and 
cards. He insisted that this postal 
service was of incalculable value. 

160 
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TWO OUT OF FIVE 


United States Homes Shelter 
Small Town and Farm Families 


This market—representing about 43% of the families 
in the United States—is fertile with possibilities for de- 
velopment by national advertisers. These people do 
most of their shopping in the larger shopping centers— 
BUT THEIR READING IS DONE AT HOME. 


To sell this rich potential market you must reach them 
in their homes. They decide what they want at home and 
are influenced in their buying thru the editorial and ad- 
vertising columns of Modern Homemaking because it is 
written especially for them. The whole editorial content 
—containing such departments as cooking, home decora- 
tion, beauty and health—is written to interest this vast 
market. Modern Homemaking has 77.8% of its circu- 
lation in towns under 2,500 population. MORE CON- 
CENTRATED SMALL TOWN CIRCULATION 
THAN ANY OTHER WOMAN’S MAGAZINE IN 
THIS FIELD. 

There’s a reason for Modern Homemaking. It serves 
this great segment of the American Market with editorial 
material in which they are interested. To influence this 
market, use Modern Homemaking. Here is a market 
worth investigating! 

We would like to show you a complete picture. 


MODERN HOMEMAKING 


“The Magazine for the Village and Farm Market” 
Circulation —Over 500,000 net paid monthly 
at $2.39 per thousand 
WM. F. HARING, . GORDON pie on, 
vat meconae, ads Mor” i i 
; 270 Madison Avenue WALTER S. REILLY 


30 North Dearborn St., . uss Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City San Francisco, Calif. 
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Others spoke in similarly favor- 

able terms of ‘the reply envelope 
and card system. 

L. E. Montweyler, representing 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., called 
for a change in the present method 
of redeeming postage stamps at a 
discount. He insisted that the de- 
partment ought to buy them back 
at their face value. 

At the second session, consider- 
able time was given to a discus- 
sion of the third-class bundling 
and assorting requirement. James 
Rotto, representing the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 
stated that this requirement worked 
a hardship on mailers. This is 
especially true, he declared, of 
small stores whose employees are 
not acquainted with the postal reg- 
ulations and therefore find it diffi- 
cult to comply with them in assort- 
ing their mailing lists. 

George C. Lucas, secretary of 
the National Publishers Associa- 
tion, also advocated changes in this 
requirement. However, he pointed 
out that he did not want to sug- 


gest anything that would jeopardize 


the present pound rate. David R. 
Rutter of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., presented figures of 
that company’s cost of mailing 
under this regulation. The Larkin 
Co., was represented by J. E. Wil- 
son, who declared that the regula- 
tion worked a genuine hardship on 
that company. Others spoke along 
similar lines. 

The Master Printers Federation, 
Chicago, represented by S. F. 
Beede, asked that changes in pos- 
tal regulations be made to permit 
more liberality in the number of 
blank pages permitted in books that 
are mailed under certain rates. 
Other representatives of publishers 
supported this recommendation. 
_A request was made by A. B. 
Schmidt, representing Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., that such merchandise 
as chemicals be admitted to parcel- 
post privileges, in order to meet the 
mail-order needs of the agricul- 
tural population. Specifically, he 
called for regulations that would 
permit the use of parcel post for 
what might be termed “dangerous” 
merchandise, including insecticides, 
ammunition and small arms. 
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Another interesting suggestion 
was that rural mail carriers be per- 
mitted to issue and sell money or- 
ders to the people on their routes. 
This proposal received the support 
of the representatives of the mail- 
order houses. 

Still another suggestion was 
based on the Canadian plan of is- 
suing small notes which would be 
used in lieu of postage stamps and 
small change for the payment of 
bills through the mails. 

A suggestion that the post office 
print all legal rulings and opinions 
of the solicitor’s office was made 
by Richard H. Lee, representing 
the National Council of Business 
Mail Users. He pointed out that 
these rulings are of direct concern 
to all mail advertisers. Horace J. 
Donnelly, head of the solicitor’s 
office, explained that these opinions 
and rulings are printed now and 
then, but he expressed the view 
that it would not be possible to 
print them all. He concluded by 
saying that four volumes dealing 
with this subject are now being 
printed. 

Mr. Lee then inquired whether 
the present is not a propitious 
moment to inaugurate a general 
revision of: all postal regulations. 
He pointed out that this is done by 
the department about once every 
decade. William C. Wood, of the 
department, replied by saying that 
a revision of the regulations is 
now being considered by the de- 
partment. 


Still Seeking Information 


In similar manner, dozens of 
other suggestions were made by 
mail users. All were listened to 
carefully by the post office officials. 
Some were answered at the meet- 
ing; others were simply noted. 
On most the department has not 
come to any final conclusion. In 
other words, the department is 
still seeking for information and 
is keeping an open mind. . No indi- 
cation was given by Chairman Til- 
ton when the various suggestions 
might be acted upon. 

The mail users appointed the 
following committees to confer 
with the Post Office Department 
concerning the regulations govern- 
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ing the various classes of mail: Philadelphia; E. H. Beavers, In. 
ternational eereneeataae Schools, 
First-Class—James S. Wiley, Bu- Scranton, Pa., and E. W. Dresser, 
reau of Envelope Manufacturers, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago. 
New York; W. P. Woodall, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub. Co., New York; ¥ 
I. I, Royse, Ralston-Purina Co., St. Allis-Chalmers Acquires La 
Louis, Mo., David R. Rutter, Du- 
Pont Company, Wilmington, | De. Crosse Plow Company 
. ning, Nation ublishers : F 
Association; J. Leonard Raymond, —- qh ey! Mamufactecia 
ee > pectens W. Free La beni Plow Conga Va Coat 
man ane Brown, Inc. alti- : : , 

» , ’ Wis., in order to complete the Allj 
more ttince—F. L. Pierce, Direct Chalmers line of agricultural implements 
Mail Advertising Association, De- to include both crawler and wheel trac. 
rales i. Ainslie, Glenmeak Mhaees tors with the added La Crosse lines of 
Tnmeaiion. take a. ts io harrows, plows and discs. Advertising: 
feldec, Walter Field Co. Chicago: of the new lines will be handled by 
Albert Mille. American’ Predunts Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
Ce... Clacinnett: A. Smith, Jr. advertising agency, which has been han- 
Co.,_ Cincinnati; J. A. Smith, Jt» dling all of the other Allis-Chalmer ac 
Mass; George Lucas, National Pub- counts. 
ishers Assn., N. Y.; omer J. 
R 4 . A ; : 
Cheney” National Council Business, Joins Houlihan Agency 

Fourth-Class—C. A. Bethge, Chi- B. F. Shepherd, formerly with the 
cago Mail Order Co.; David Bur- General Outdoor Advertising Company 
pee, Philadelphia; L. E. Muntwy- has joined the Los Angeles office of 
a Montgomery Ward & Co., James Houlihan, Inc., advertising 
er mort fa clon teat agency, as an account executive. 
ny ee wile | at j 

icago; J. 4 ilson, uffalo; i 
Chester Gray, Farm Bureau Federa- Death of Frederick Lowenheim 
tion. Frederick Lowenheim, an_ illustrator 

Second-Class—A. C. Pearson, formerly with The George L. Dyer 
United Publishers Corp., New York; Company, Inc., died recently at New 
E. H. Harris, Morris-Harris Adver- Rochelle, N. Y. He was fifty-nine 
tising Co., Chicago; T. D. Harmon, years old. 








A Wealthy Market! 


Recent figures submitted by the Assistant Federal Reserve 
Agent show a marked increase in the total resources of bank- 
ing institutions in Passaic and Bergen Counties, New Jersey. 


In deposits the increase is $18,271,000; in resources $30,107,231 
A comparison is given below: 
Last Fiscal Year Previous Fiscal Year 
Total Dep. Total Res. Total Dep. Total Res. 
Passaic County ..$206,156,789 $250,329,259 $193,096,000 $233,010,000 
Bergen County .. 121,719,216 151,849,072 116,509,000 139,062,000 


Gr. Totals $327,876,005 $402,179,231 $309,605,000 $372,072,000 





It is in these thriving counties that The Paterson Press-Guardian 
now circulates 17,000 copies every evening. 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


National Representatives 
SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS, New York, Boston, Chicago 
PAYNE HALL, Inc., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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backed by the 
PRESTIGE of the SCHOOL 


EABODY SCHOOL BOOK COVERS are distributed 

in public schools throughout the country on contracts 
made by school superintendents with the Alumni Associ- 
ation of George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Advertisements printed on these covers and taken into 
millions of homes every day of the school year obviously 
carry the implied endorsement of the schools for the prod- 
uct advertised. 

In from one to four colors these advertisements are com- 
pletely dominating in position with no competition from 
other advertisements and are out in the open for several 
hours each day for all the family to see. 


Write today for free portfolio 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Geo. D. Bryson 55 W.42d St.,New York  CHick. 5656 


Peabody 


School Book Covers 
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EDISON: 


Have YOU an 
easily understood 
chart showing how 
the average steno 


grapher uses her 


time ? 


Yes. This chart is a time study of 
609 stenographers in 41 business 
firms. It will surprise you to learn 
the waste of time in a system where 
two people must depend upon each 
other for dictation. 

Let us prove this. Telephone “ The Ediphone,” 
your City, or ask us for the book," An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 

World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 


LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 
Southampton Row 





Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Frederick Stearns Adds New 
Directors 


Wesson Seyburn, William H. Lalley 
and Howard Bonbright have been elected 
to the board of directors of Frederick 
Stearns & Company, Detroit, Zymok 
Trokeys and other pharmaceutical prod. 
ucts. 

Mr. Seyburn is a director of the 
Peoples Wayne County Bank of Detroit 
and was recently made a director of De. 
troit Banks, Inc. Mr. Lalley is a gj. 
rector of the Bank of Michigan and 
Mr. Bonbright, a director of the Guar. 
dian Bank and the Guardian Trust Com. 
pany of Detroit. 


M. K. Grey, Advertising Man- 
ager, Midway Chemical 
Milton K. Grey, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, Inc., and, more recently, with 
his own sales promotion organization 
at that city, has been appointed adver. 
tising manager of the Midway Chemical 
Company, Chicago, manufacturing chen- 

ists. 


R. S. Murray, Advertising 
Manager, “Argentina” 


R. Stuart Murray, formerly advertis 
ing manager of Aeronautics, has joined 
the staff of the Argentine Bureau, Inc, 
New York, publisher of Argentina, as 
advertising manager of that magazine. 
He will also organize and direct the 
department of industrial aviation in- 
formation of the Argentine Bureau. 


H. W. Fortey to Direct 
Marmon Canadian Sales 


_H. W. Fortey_has been appointed to 

direct the new Canadian sales division 
of the Marmon Motor Car Company. 
Until recently he was Canadian sales 
manager of the Chandler Motor Car 
Company. 


New Accounts for Dade B. 
Epstein Agency 

The Chicago Rivet and Machine Com 
pany, Chicago, and the Freeman-Beddow 
Shoe Manufacturing Company, Beloit, 
Wis., have appointed the Dade B. Ep 
stein Advertising Agency, Chicago, t 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Appoints Hoyt Agency 
The Pickering Governor Company, 
Portland, Conn., has appointed the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Now Kibbee & White 
Fred J. White has joined Roy Kibber, 
San Francisco printer, the firm name be 
coming Kibbee & White. Mr. White for 
many years has specialized in typoer 
raphy and printing. 
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Time wasted in get- 
ting a job under 
way makes up a 


large percentage of 


most printing costs. 
There is no waste 
motion here. It’s all 
in the “know how.” 





PRINTING CO... INC, 
209 W. 38th St., New York City 
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Here is a long looked for book dare to im 
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the 100 principal markets found—th 


out. In 
HE QUESTION today is how to tie up advertising the answe 
more closely with the machinery of distribution. cision rece 
Sales activity must be planned on intelligent in- Assistant | 
formation if it is to succeed. The case 
No more up-to-the-minute commercial data for liams Co 
this purpose is available than that furnished by Williams 
the new edition of “A Study of American Mark- sistant pe 
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The Status of 
Signatures 


as Trade-Marks 


HE status of signatures as 

trade-marks is a rather confus- 
ing matter to one who knows 
trade-marks only from the lay 
point of view. This confusion is 
easy to understand. It is common 
knowledge that personal names do 
not constitute valid trade-marks. 
Yet, most people know that Mr. 
Gillette’s signature may not be 
used with impunity on a safety 
razor—if on anything at all. They 
know that the Douglas signature 
serves aS a satisfactory mark of 
identification for shoes. And know- 
ing these things, they are puzzled, 
for if a personal name is not a 
valid trade-mark then how explain 
the host of well-known signatures 
on merchandise which few would 
dare to imitate ? 

Like so many puzzlers of trade- 
mark law, the answer is easily 
found—that is, when it is pointed 
out. In this particular instance, 
the answer is to be found in a de- 
cision recently handed down by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 
The case involved The J. B. Wil- 
liams Company v. Ernest W. 
Williams. It came before the as- 
sistant commissioner on appeal 
from the decision of the acting 
examiner of interferences. These 
are the details: 

E. W. Williams had applied to 
the Patent Office for registration, 
as a trade-mark, of the mark “E. 
W. Williams.” The application 
papers stated that the mark was 
used as a facsimile signature on 
shaving cream. The J. B. Williams 
Company, as the manufacturer of 
a shaving cream on which is used 
the signature “Williams,” opposed 
the application. It was established 
that the J. B. Williams company 
had used its signature on shaving 
soap and like toilet articles long 
before the applicant entered the 
feld and had obtained Federal 
trade-mark registration. 

_ The acting examiner of inter- 
terences decided that the Williams 
company’s opposition should be up- 
held. This decision was over- 
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ruled by the assistant commissioner 
and the reasoning which led him 
to his conclusion furnishes the an- 
swer to the question: Why, when 
and how do personal signatures 
become valid trade-marks. 

After summarizing the history 
of the case, as already outlined, 
the assistant commissioner went on 
to point out that the trade-mark 
act specifically states that “no 
mark which consists merely in the 
name of an_ individual . . . not 
written ...in some particularly 
or distinctive manner . . . shall be 
registered under the terms of this 
act....” The first question to 
consider, then, according to the as- 
sistant commissioner, is: Is the 
applicant’s name written in some 
particular or distinctive manner? 

In answering that question, the 
assistant commissioner quoted from 
a previous decision to the effect 
that: “A person’s name which is 
obviously in manuscript is distinc- 
tively displayed; for it is clear that 
the mark is a peculiar individual 
production which no one could un- 
consciously imitate. ...In every 
branch of the law, handwriting is 
considered distinctive. Where there 
is, as here, enough written matter 
to expose the peculiar individuality 
of the penman, the distinctiveness 
of the mark resides in the pen- 
manship and the mark is not the 
mere name of an individual.” 

The next question, then, is: Is 
the applicant’s facsimile signature 
deceptively similar to the J. B. 
Williams Company’s signature? 
Replying to that question, the as- 
sistant commissioner said: “The 
opposer’s mark ‘Williams’ as writ- 
ten, bears no resemblance to the 
applicant’s facsimile signature. In 
view of the above, I am constrained 
to hold that there is no likelihood 
of confusion by the concurrent use 
by the parties of their respective 
marks on goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. The decision 
of the acting examiner of interfer- 
ences is reversed.” 


Joins St. Louis “Star” 


James H. Kennedy, formerly national 
advertising manager of the East St. 
Louis, Ill., Daily Journal, has joined 
the national advertising department of 
the St. Louis, Star. 
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This organization pro- 
vides the facilities and ex- 
perience that is needed in 
the analysis of selling prob- 
lems, with authoritative 
advice regarding sales or- 
ganization, sales licies, 
sales methods and adver- 
tising, based on carefully 
F ts Bw facts from the 
business and its market. 


Our reports are consequent- 
ly clean-cut, practical, and 
strictly unbiased. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 








Sth 
Annual of 
Advertising 
Art 


370 illustrations. 50 in 
color: halftone, Smith- 
sonian, and Jean Berté 
processes. Published by 
The Book Service Com- 
pany, at 15 East 40th 
Street, New York City 


Price $7.50 











How Is Wall 
Street’s Storm Affecting 
Business? 


(Continued from page 6) 
market slump, withdrawals from 
building-and-loan associations were 
heavy; and the withdrawals, reach- 
ing a peak when brokers began call. 
ing for more margins, indirectly 
affected the banks. But before 
Christmas—and Christmas is cer. 
tain to be looked upon as a busi- 
ness barometer—there will come 
out of the savings banks and into 
the hands of Christmas-club con- 
sumers a total of $600,000,000. 

The United States Treasury con- 
templates for next year an income- 
tax reduction that will leave in the 
hands of taxpayers a total some- 
where above $150,000,000. 

Bonds are looking up. Bonds are 
basic. They materialize in railroad 
rails and locomotives and _ bridges. 
They become streets and schools 
And the money for those bonds, 
money that went away to Wall 
Street and for a while drew stur- 
ning wages at call, now is coming 
back home and looking for work. 

There has been apprehension cor- 
cerning instalment payments. Will 
any great number of instalment- 
plan consumers be unable to 
meet their immediate obligations? 
Printers’ INK asked the question 
of a man who directs the affairs 
of an acceptance corporation and 
who has been studying the instal- 
ment purchasers’ status. “We see 
no reason to worry,” he said. “Al- 
though the stock market decline 
has had time to affect the purchas- 
ers, our collections have been nor- 
mal. It is possible that collections 
may prove difficult in the higher- 
priced ranges and in instances i 
which buyers actually were caught. 
But the great middle class of cor- 
sumers, who buy out of salaries 
and wages, are comparatively un- 
touched. Except in isolated spots, 
there is no unemployment.” 

We hear of hysteria. We hear 
of it because hysteria is noisy. Yet 
obviously many executives are re- 
maining calm. ‘Naturally, they have 
given thought to the stock market. 
And who hasn’t? But their prac- 
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The 


January Show 


Issue of 


MOTOR. 
carries more automotive 


advertisers than does 
any other magazine. 


“A reasonably sound check on advertising 
values’ was the opinion of some 265 ad- 
vertisers in The Show Issue of 1929. 


Have you 
made your reservation? 
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In the Middle West 
there’s an 


Art Director | 


capable 
of doing more work 
and better work 
than 


his present situation 
will allow. 


We’ve a place 
for that man 


4-A Agency old in 


years— young in 
action — distinguished 
by awards — growing 
steadily needs an art 
directér capable of de- 
veloping as rapidly as 
his ability to assume 
interesting responsi- 
bilities proves his 
mettle. 

Tell us who you are 
—where you are—what 
you’ve done— 

If you’re the man, 
we'll ask for samples 
and an interview later. 


Address “O”, Box 242 
Printers’ Ink 
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tical minds are on their jobs. 
Business enterprises write to 
Printers’ INK for information, 
In the course of a month we re. 
ceive many inquiries from many 
quarters ; and the inquiries present 
a cross-section of business thought, 
Those that have come in since Oc. 
tober 23 reveal an interesting situ- 
ation. 

Of all the letters only one—and 
that one by implication—has been 
concerned with the possible effect 
of the stock market’s behavior. 

The others have asked exactly 
the same sort of questions that 
have been directed to Printers’ 
INK for years—questions on such 
subjects as these: 

Profit-sharing with distributors; 
contests for dealers and jobbers; 
house magazines—how to start 
them; specific methods of sales 
promotion; package inserts; volun- 
tary chains; salesmen’s reports; 
salesmen’s compensation; improv- 
ing the product; improving the 
package; co-operative advertising 
with local dealers; selling to chain 
stores ; aiding the independent ; try- 
out campaigns; dealers’ conven- 
tions; sales manuals. 

If there is any change at all in 
the tenor of our inquiries, the 
change lies in the direction of 
emphasis upon merchandising, upon 
the improvement of the technique 
of advertising, selling, and distribu- 
tion. In the minds of these men, 
it would seem, the opinion remains 
that the most accurate, most con- 
vincing manifestation of business 
normalcy is normalcy itself. 


Life Insurance Sales for 
October 


New ordinary life insurance sales for 
October amounted to $707,478,000, as 
against $659,844,000, for the correspond. 
ing month of last year, an increase oi 
7.2 per cent. For the first ten months 
of this year, new ordinary life insur- 
ance sales amounted to $7,256,336,000, 
as compared with $6,721,615,000, tor 
the first ten months of 1928, an increase 
of 8 per cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and 
dividend additions of forty-four member 
companies which have eighty-two per 
cent of the total volume of life insur- 
ance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 
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The Farmer’s Buy- 
ing Power has been 
least affected by the 


STOCK MARKET 
CRASH 


Advertise your Merchan- 
dise where it will move 
and keep your plant busy 


THE WILLIAM WELD CO., Limited 
LONDON CANADA 
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buy Nebraska. 


dependable in 
diversified 
agriculture. 


Nebraska’s estimated 
1929 gross farm 
income exceeds 
$500,000,000.00. 


80% Of this 
market can be 
sold at one 
low cost thru 
advertising in 
The Nebraska 
Farmer. 


Nebraska Member 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR OCTOBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
ch ind classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 


1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman.... 68,377 64,340 
tSuccessful Farming .. 25,384 31,100 
Capper’s 23,122 27,099 
New Breeder’s Gazette. 21,869 20,578 
California Citrograph .. 16,929 19,953 
Farm Journal 15,574 16,532 
Farm & Fireside 15,045 15,768 
Florida Grower 10,774 14,031 
Farm Mechanics 5,240 5,556 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 5,658 5,470 
The Florida Farmer.... *9,472 5,317 
The Bureau Farmer.... 4,747 5,212 
Better Fruit 4,850 4,400 
American Farming .... 6,669 4,360 
Pacific Homestead 2,723 3,430 
Iowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer *2,924 3,361 
Amer. Produce Grower. 2,415 2,151 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,419 655 
243,191 249,313 
*Two Issues. 
tIssue for September combined with 
October Issue. 
tThe Dairy Farmer combined with 
Successful Farming. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


1928 1929 

Lines Lines 
Dakota Farmer 32,119 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 31,541 30,300 
Missouri Ruralist 39,040 29,008 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman . 34,227 25,103 
Southern Agriculturist . 23,883 20,087 
Montana Farmer 24,435 17,855 
The Illinois Farmer.... 17,624 17,343 
Southern Planter 18,559 15,987 
Western Farm Life.... 15,761 14,690 
Southern Ruralist 19,131 13,316 
Utah Farmer 20,328 11,689 
The Arizona Producer.. 9,226 9,485 
Missouri Farmer 6,752 6,222 
Farmer § 9,203 4,907 
Arkansas Farmer 5,831 4,860 
Southe Cultivator ... 2,267 1,304 
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A Standard Farm Paper 


ALWAYS A 
PROSPEROUS 
FARM MARKET 


Livestock Brings Cash 


Owners of livestock have a 
cash market the year ’round. 
And every month of the year 
they have something to sell. 
The largest circulation in our 
48 years of service is avail- 
able to reach this most pros- 
perous group in agriculture. 


You start with the best pros- 
pects when you advertise in 


The New 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Purebred Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Representatives : 
STanparp Farm Papers 
Chicago 


Wattace C. RicHarpson 
205 Park Ave., New York City 








319,395 254,275 
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RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 
* 


COLOR 


ADDA ano 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 


lHlotelt 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Hotet SyRACUSE is 
a good business ad- 
dress whenever you 


visit Syracuse. You'll 
like the friendly at- 
mosphere, the food 
and the service. 600 
outside rooms, each 


with{bath. $3.00 up. 
Roy P. Brainard, Managing Director 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
1928 


Lines 


1929 

Lines 

The Farmer 52,626 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 
& Farmer 

Nebraska Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Kansas Farmer, Mail & 


48,356 
45,673 
43,105 
40,072 


Iowa Homestead 
The Farmer’s Guide... 
Farm & Ranch 
Michigan Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press.... 
Rural New Yorker.... 31,462 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 39,465 
New Eng. Homestead... 27,871 
Progressive Farmer & 
Farm Woman 
Washington Farmer ..: 
California Cultivator .. 
Oregon Farmer 
Idaho Farmer 
Amer. Agriculturist ... 
Dairymen’s League 


39,431 


- 44,825 
39,992 


28,419 
6,991 


835,721 
tFive Issues. 
FARM NEWSPAPERS 


(Five Issues) 
1928 


Lines 


1929 
Lines 
Kansas_ City 
36,102 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News 
Memphis Weekly 

mercial Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

Constitution 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

Journal 


*Four Issues. 
Grand Totals 1,477,479 1,277,268 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 

In the Farm Paper Summary for Sep 
tember the lineage for Successful Farm- 
ing was given with a notation that 
Dairy Farmer was combined with that 
publication. This is incorrect. 

_The merger of the two publications 
did not go into effect until October. 
The correct lineage figures are: S 
cessful Farming, September, 
23.067; September, 1928, 19,282; | airy 
Farmer, September, 1929, 11,746 and 
September, 1928, 11,270 lines. 
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: Twelve 
4A /ff/ Monthly Checks 
Plus an Extra Check 


ON the 25th day of each month, a 
check is mailed to every active 
member of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association. This check 
represents payment for milk received and 
marketed through the organization. In 
addition, en adjustment check is mailed on August 
ist of each year. It is by deduction from the ad- 
justment check that the member pays his sub- 
scription to the Dairymen’s League News. 

The total of those monthly checks averages 
over $6,000,000 and the adjustment checks total 
well over $500,000. 

Families financed by these monthly checks are 
in position to enjoy the good things of life— 
clothing, automobiles, amusements, etc. Their 
living standards compare favorably with the fam- 
ilies of professional men. 

You can reach these prosperous 
families at the nominal cost of 50c a 
line through the Dairymen’s League 
News. This farmer-owned dairy 
paper has concentrated circulation 
in the New York City Milk Shed. 

We solicit a trial schedule. 


THIS 

MAP 
aa 
NEw YORK 


WILK SHED” 
\!West 42nd Street. New York. 
WA. Schreyer, Bus. Mgr. Phone Pennsylvania 4760 


10 S.La Salle Street; Chicago. 
John D. Ross, Phone State 
3652-4; 
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A phenomenon 


Optimism, which always ac- 
Pessimism companies a fall- 
and ing market is the 
Common flood of optimis- 
Sense tic statements 


from those who 
believe in whistling shrilly as they 
wander past the graveyard. Thesé 
statements first appear when stocks 
break ten points and continue in 
volume as the br grows until 
they reach an apex of hysteria 
about the time that it begins to 
appear that there is no bottom to 
the market. 

Coincident with these statements 
are those of another type, those 
which deal with the terrible period 
of depression which faces the coun- 
try, grim prophecies that within 
six months there will be millions 
of unemployed and that no publi- 
cation will be carrying enough 
space to warrant getting out issues. 
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Somewhere between lies the truth, 
The trouble is to find what the 
truth is. It would be pleasant jf 
we could go on in a Browning gesque 
world, believing that everyth ing is 
all right. Unhappily it isn’t. Mil- 
lions of dollars of paper profits 
have disappeared and along with 
them other millions of actual 
money. 

We do not know, nor do we be- 
lieve that anybody else does, just 
what is going to happen. It is not 
beyond the bounds of reason to 
believe that the market may bounce 
back nor is it foolish to believe 
that it will go lower. One man’s 
guess is as good as another’s—and 
unfortunately that is what all the 
statements now being made amount 
to—they are guesses. 

To get down to matters which 
more intimately affect advertisers, 
it is silly at the present moment to 
state dogmatically or even hysteri- 
cally that advertising appropria- 
tions will not be cut. . A few of 
them already are being cut. We 
can only point out that those com- 
panies which are cutting are act- 
ing in a haste not at all consonant 
with good business. It is too early 
yet to determine upon a definite 
policy. 

We firmly believe that if there is 
a depression the companies which 
survive will be those which do not 
throw advertising overboard. The 
history of every past depression 
shows that. However, we cannot 
preach the doctrine that advertising 
must be maintained at its present 
level despite Gehenna and bad 
floods. We can only say that at 
the present moment conditions are 
too unsettled for anyone to know 
what is going to happen and that 
to act under present conditions is 
poor policy, poor strategy and poor 
business. 

We believe in the ability of this 
country to absorb worse financial 
blows than it has yet received. We 
know that 110,000,000 people will 
still eat, will still buy clothes, will 
still purchase luxuries because those 
luxuries have become necessities. 
We believe that the common man 
has not been affected vitally by 
the losses of stock gamblers al- 
though he is bound to be affected 
indirectly. We believe that there 
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are certain factors, too numerous 
to mention, which make present 
conditions different ‘from condi- 
tions during previous periods of 
falling stock prices. We believe 
that it is possible to find as many 
encouraging signs as discouraging 
signs 

Most heartily, however, do we 
believe that this is a time to- saw 
wood and say little. Hysterical 
optimism and equally hysterical 
pessimism both lead to the same 
goal, psychological depression which 
is every bit as bad as real depres- 


sion. 

The United States is big enough 
and strong enough financially to 
weather the present storm and to 
react to it favorably. The greatest 
service that advertisers can do 
at the present time is to hesitate 
before they cut appropriations, to 
study all the factors and not just 
a few, to find out how advertis- 
ing can be of the greatest help 
in bolstering up a depressed psy- 
chology, and finally to realize that 
the opportunity today for adver- 
tising is greater than it has ever 
been in the past. 


How It has always 

“ 99 taken two people 
Secret” Are to produce a 
Rebates? secret rebate. The 


preferential price arrangement re- 
quires not alone a hard boiled 
buyer who will beat down the 
salesman’s price, but a manufac- 
turer who has handed his salesmen 
a sliding scale of prices. 

The salesman with such a slid- 
ing scale is very likely to slide 
to the low and stay there. Sliding 
scales are supposed to mean quan- 
tity discounts known to all buy- 
ers, but the shrewd buyer knows 
the price can be shaded. How 
does he know? Because secret re- 
bates are mever very secret. Re- 
tailers have conventions, chain- 
store owners know each other and 
also have conventions, and it is 
human nature to swap experiences, 
especially good “horse trades.” 

Competitors know of the secret 
concession, because most dealers 
who get a real one brag about it 
or use it as a club on other manu- 
facturers to get a still greater 
“secret” rebate. 
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In the mad scramble for volume 
a sliding scale and a weak sales- 
man always mean a shaded price. 

Then some executive discovers 
that although the average list price 
is 70 cents a unit, the average price 
actually obtained during the past 
year was only 66 cents. 

And 4 cents a unit shaded to get 
the big order may mean $8,000 a 
month less profits to the concern. 

Special inside arrangements, spe- 
cial window trim or advertising 
allowances and other rebates are 
never very secret. Hunting for 
and eliminating the leaks that exist 
in many a concern in the form of 
special concessions that the sales- 
men are allowed to make often 
turns a small loss into a real 
profit. 

It sometimes means getting rid 
of a few old-timers who can’t seem 
to change their methods of sell- 
ing, but a retirement annuity for 
some rebaters would be real econ- 
omy in the long run. If the big 
buyer is entitled to a lower price 
the trade should be informed of 
the exact terms. 

While a change from the rebate 
may cause temporary loss of sales 
it is the first step in the job to 
make more profit from a possibly 
smaller volume. 

The firm which lets the other 
concern that is still crazy after 
volume at any price get the order 
which requires a rebate, not only 
wins respect, but helps eliminate 
the unfit manufacturer. 

For make no mistake about it, 
the days of profitless volume are 
gone. The days of sounder sell- 
ing have come again and the secret 
rebate is being killed by shouting 
from the housetops. 





A gee com- 
pany is about to 
Sure Way fail. Its creditors 
to Fail are at this writ- 
ing taking the necessary steps to- 
ward obtaining part of the money 
owed them. The company is 
prominent in its field and, a few 
years ago, was one of the leaders. 
It is failing because it has made 
almost every possible merchandis- 
ing mistake. Its history is a sad 
story of blunders. It disregarded 
the advice of its advertising agent 
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and committed merchandising 
suicide. . 

An outline of this company’s 
mistakes may help others to avoid 
them. Here is a sure way to fail: 

The founder was an engineer 
in his special field. He believed 
that he could make a better ma- 
chine than was being sold at a 
certain price level. So he raised 
some money, built a factory and 
soon dealers were being given an 
opportunity to acquire a franchise. 
It was a good product and it was 
backed up by good advertising and 
merchandising co-operation. With- 
in a short time it was far up on 
the list in its class. 

But just when everything looked 
brightest, the factory turned out 
a model which had an undiscovered 
defect. These machines: had been 
out about a month wher complaints 
started coming in from dealers 
and consumers. At first the fac- 
tory refused to admit that there 
could be anything wrong with the 
product. Ultimately it confessed 
that it had discovered the trouble. 
The fault was remedied and the 
company offered to make good on 
the defective models that had been 


sold. But considerable damage 
had been done. Many dealers were 
sore, as were consumers, and a 


word-of-mouth knocking campaign 
got under way and traveled fast 
and far, aided by competitors. 

The directors of the companv, 
although extremely perturbed, fol- 
lowed the advice of the advertising 
agent: “Keep cool; it'll all blow 
over soon. Keep pounding the 
‘quality’ note in your advertising. 
Make certain that you don’t send 
out any more imperfect models. 
Assure your dealers that you are 
going ahead with plans for a big 
future.” 

But when one of the company’s 
largest dealers dropped the line, 
the directors grew panicky. At a 
special meeting the sales manager 
painted a dark picture. The presi- 
dent admitted that things were bad. 
He was blamed by the directors 
for the entire situation. A battle 
of proxies followed ending in de- 
feat for the founder-president and 
dismissal for the advertising agent. 
The name of the company was 
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changed; the name of the imple. 
ment was changed. The directors 
decided to start all over again. 
Years of advertising effort were 
wiped out. Years of impressing 
the name on consumer and dealer 
minds erased in a few moments 
of panic. 

It was about a year ago that the 
company was reorganized. Now it 
is about to fail. Under the new 
president the company has broken 
almost every good merchandising 
rule. It built up a big dealer or- 
ganization in a hurry—but it was 
made up mostly of dealers who 
had been cast aside by other manu- 
facturers as incompetent or insoly- 
ent. It gave dealers liberal “adver- 
tising allowances” —the biggest 
allowance to the dealer that cried 
the loudest. It entertained dealers 
and distributors royally—ran spe- 
cial trains to conventions, with en- 
tertainers and liquor, all on the 
house. It gave discounts and con- 
cessions, prizes and presents. And 
most of this expense came out of 
the advertising appropriation. 

The advertising for the “new’ 
machine (really the same old prod- 
uct, changed slightly, with a new 
name) was flamboyant, loud and 
boastful. 

But the company was so busy 
showing and entertaining that it 
forgot to pay attention to such 
little things as service and keep- 
ing abreast of changing styles. As 
a result the company discovered a 
month or so ago that it was sink- 
ing far down in the red. The 
dealers it had dined and _ wined 
were deserting the ship. This 
time the directors went right to 
the heart of the trouble—so they 
thought. “First, stop advertis- 
ing. Evidently that $3,000,000 we 
have been spending has been so 
much waste money.” They didn't 
know, nor would they have be- 
lieved, that precious little of that 
appropriation had been spent in 
actual advertising. 

So advertising was stopped and 
many other “economies” -put into 
effect. That was about two months 
ago. Today the company is fail- 
ing. An advertising failure, s0 
some of the directors will prob- 
ably say. 
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VERY space buyer has been and is presented with 
these unessential points by various newspapers, en- 
deavoring to sell him their medium as the most 


valuable in their market. Knowledge of the true buying power of 

a market, based on family income and other indices, which show 

family purchasing ability, their reading and buying habits and gen- 
eral characteristics, is necessary 
to correctly judge a market or 
medium. 


A Knight unbiased and accurate 
report, based upon a personal in- 
vestigation provides a safe guide in 
judging a market or medium, for 
it presents actual conditions with all 
unnecessary or unessential calcula- 
tions eliminated. Knight reports 
are used by many of the leading 
— buyers because the true value 

of a market as well as the most eco- 
TERT EWine nomical and thorough method of 
Permanently employed cultivating the market is truthfully 


Field Investigators presented. 
trained in securing ac- 
curate information 


MACHINE 
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COMPLETE UNBIASED Architects & Builders Building 
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Advertising Club News 


Lists Ten “Don’ts” for 
Window Display Men 


Ten “don’ts” for window display men 
were outlined recently to the Window 
Display Departmental of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Los Angeles by W. K. 
Braasch, who spoke on “Using Your 
Window as an Approach.” These 
“‘don’ts” are as follows: 

(1) Don’t feature merchandise in your 
windows that can’t be supplied; (2) don’t 
feature merchandise that is not represen- 
tative of your line; (3) don’t feature mer- 
chandise that does not reflect the per- 
sonality of your store; (4) don’t fea- 
ture high-priced merchandise exclusively; 
(5) don’t feature staple merchandise 
exclusively; (6) don’t feature merchan- 
dise in one color; (7) don’t build dis- 
plays in which an appeal is made to 
only one buying motive; (8) don’t use 
meaningless signs; (9) don’t use mean- 
ingless mechanical devices which do not 
accomplish their purpose and (10) don’t 
misrepresent through your windows. 

This meeting of the Window Display 
Departmental marked its first for the 
new club year. Howard Isham is the 
newly appointed chairman. 


* * * 


Sees the Present as Time to 
Urge Advertising Programs 


That it is up to the advertising man 
heartily to urge the business stimulant 
of good advertising programs during the 
months of readjustment which will fol- 
low the recent deflation in the securities 
market was the opinion expressed by 
Leroy D. Peavey, president of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization, in a_ talk 
before the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce last 
week. “The worst feature of the last 
year or so has been the gross inatten- 
tion to business on the part of employer 
and employees, doubtless millions of 
them in the aggregate,” he said. “It is 
a wonder the country stood it as long 
as it did. In addition to encouraging 
the use of advertising, therefore, adver- 
tising men can and must urge all our 
industrialists to go back to work. In 
both these matters they will be bene- 
factors to the country.” 


* * * 


H. M. Messenger Heads 
Syracuse Club 


Harold M. Messenger, advertising 
manager of the A. E. Nettleton Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Syracuse Advertising ub. He suc- 
ceeds Harold Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., who resigned as president 
of the club because of his transfer to the 
New York office of that company. 

Herbert W. Osborn, advertising man- 
ager of the Syracuse Letter Company, 
was elected secretary of the club to 
succeed the late Charles B. Morse. 
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All About Why Men Can’t 
Write Copy for Women 


Successful as men may be in con. 
ducting their courtships, or in carryi 
out the tasks about the home which fal] 
to the lot of husbands, they cannot be 
depended upon to understand feminine 
psychology when this has to do with 
age age women to act on copy appeal. 

is is the opinion of Pauline Doughty, 
advertising manager, The Gas and Elec- 
tric Shop of the Dayton Power & Light 
Company. Her views on the subject 
were given in detail at a recent meeting 
of the Advertising Club of Dayton. 

“Just as it takes a man to put over 
a corking good golf or poker story to 
another man,” explained Miss Doughty, 
“it takes a woman to tell another woman 
why her children’s nighties should be 
flannel in winter. . . . If you want the 
best work done, let ‘Greek meet Greek,’ 
woman meet woman. Two women talk- 
ing over a back fence five minutes can 
do more in sales promotion than all the 
copy you can write in five hours.” 

omen respond to copy which they 
feel carries recommendations from those 
who can back their suggestions by actual 
experience. Miss Doughty dug deeper 
into the weaknesses of le copy writers, 
who she feels are transgressors when 
they dare to write to her own sex, and 
cited examples to prove her contention 
that men cannot do the job. Women, 
she feels, don’t want advertising mes- 
sages from men who guess or take some- 
body else’s word for quality or service 
of an article to be bought and used by 
a woman. 

Men copy writers were admonished 
“to wake up and get next to themselves.” 
It was granted that they can write but 
only about things they know, he-man 
stuff that will click, such as motors, 
automobile oil, roofing or tombstones. 
They should, according to Miss Doughty, 
not be trusted or even want to write 
about things they don’t know, such as 
beauty preparations or running a house. 

* * * 


Tie in with and Aid Retail 
Scientific Analysis 


Manufacturers, advertising agencies 
and others directly interested in better 
distribution facilities would do well to 


tie in with and assist in the develop- 
ment of the trend to scientific analysis 
that now permeates every phase of pro- 
ressive retail merchandising, William 
ficison Taft, of the Retail Ledger, told 
members of the Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
recently. They can best do this, he 
said, by: (1) studying closely the trends 
in retailing which their_ particular 
phases of distribution are affected; (2) 
watching carefully the changes which 
are altering the retail map with unprec- 
edented rapidity; and (3) assisting im 
analytical work through independent re- 
searches and investigations, securing the 
fullest possible publicity for the results 
of these. 
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Some Antidotes 
for Dreariness in Retail 
Copy 


ETAIL advertising was de- 

clared to be in need of a gen- 
ral revamping, both as to appeal 
bnd to copy technique, in an ad- 
‘ress which was delivered last 
week at a meeting of the retail 
croup of the Advertising Club of 
New York. The speaker was Ken- 
neth Collins, executive vice-presi- 
dent and publicity director of 
Rk. H. Macy & Company, who 
pointed out weaknesses, as he sees 
them, and suggested remedies for 
their elimination. 

“Why must so much retail ad- 
vertising be made the dead reposi- 
tory for all the stale adjectives in 
the language?” asked Mr. Collins, 
who declared that copy which is 
solemn or which sticks in a rut 
cannot stimulate interest. Humor 
should be used more, in his opinion, 
because it lends individuality and 
because it meets with hearty re- 
sponse. As evidence, it was cited 
that probably what was the fun- 
niest advertisement written for 
Macy’s brought the greatest trace- 
able return in items sold. 

It is a fact that the public is 
romantic, Mr. Collins said, despite 
the claim that this is an age of 
realism, but retail advertisers fail 
to capitalize sentiment. “If we at- 
tempt using emotion, we usually 
‘slop over’ and shed tears our- 
selves,” Mr. Collins said. “We 
need to make the subtle distinction 
between sentiment and sentimen- 
tality. Employ a little humor, al- 
ways grin after you furtively wipe 
your eyes. Such advertising will 
be read.” 

Another weakness would be 
corrected, he said, “if retail adver- 
tisers awoke to the fact that the 
public is pretty well tired of gew- 
gaws. In much advertising we are 
still doing hand springs with type, 
with layouts, with illustrations. 
Simplicity is the keynote of good 
design. Type is meant to be read 
—not to be craftily set so that 
people can hardly decipher it. 

“The public wants facts, not 
Pleasant generalities about mer- 
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chandise that must undergo hard 
usage. We must make a very 
clean-cut distinction here between 
the kind of advertising that must 
be factual and the kind that must 
be illustrative or suggestive. 

“Unfortunately, the average ad- 
vertising man or woman makes 
no distinction between these two 
kinds of merchandise. The result 
is often pathetic, no matter whether 
the factual merchandise is treated 
in a suggestive manner or the style 
merchandise is treated in a factual 
manner.” ; 

In pointing out these weaknesses 
of presentation, Mr. Collins told of 
the progress which is being made 
in eliminating them though he 
feels that the movement is rather 
slow. “When so many millions of 
dollars are at stake,” he said, “we 
have no right to make a virtue of 
slowness. We should hope to ar- 
rive at distinction very shortly.” 

Much of the problem has its 
roots, it was stated, in the com- 
pensation afforded advertising man- 
agers ; compensation not only in the 
matter of money but in opportun- 
ity to get knowledge of merchan- 
dise handled by the store, in re- 
sponsibility and freedom to exer- 
cise that responsibility, and in 
recognition of good work done. 
With these compensations inade- 
quately bestowed, the average 
advertising man has somewhere 
in the back of his mind an am- 
bition to get into merchandising. 
He frequently does not look upon 
his own end of the business as a 
profession in itself. 

“People engaged in what must 
be classed at least as semi-creative 
work,” according to Mr. Collins, 
“always tend to be a little less 
stable in their judgments than men 
who deal solely with facts, blue- 
prints and adding machines. Ad- 
vertising people are accused of be- 
ing particularly susceptible to flat- 
tery. If they are they work far 
better with a little praise, so why 
isn’t it good business to make some 
payment of this kind? If I were 
to attempt to sum up in a few 
words my thoughts concerning re- 
lations with the advertising man- 
ager, I would say this: Pay him, 
praise him and save millions.” 












The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OU probably. wouldn’t decide to 

take the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad to your destination 
just because you knew your wife 
would receive a bunch of tulips at 
the terminal. But—other factors 
being equal and the lady exerting 
the normal domestic influence—you 
might. 

Passing out tulips to passengers 
of through trains at the larger sta- 
tions is just one feature of “tulip 
time on the Burlington,” which offi- 
cials of that road have announced 
they will inaugurate next spring. 
The posies will make attractive the 
station properties where they will 
be grown. Bouquets of them will 
grace the tables in the dining cars; 
circlets and borders of them will 
adorn the menus. They will form 
the central theme of the road’s ad- 


vertising program during the 
months in which they flourish. 
And there, it seems to the 


Schoolmaster, is a refreshingly dis- 
tinctive appeal in transportation 
merchandising. Of course speed, 
roadbed equipment, service and the 
like are always the major con- 
siderations. But this little added 
blossomy touch holds a rather ir- 
resistible promise of pleasantness 
of journey—a clinching argument, 
railroad facilities in this day being 
just about uniformly good. 

The project is somewhat of an 
answer to the Schoolmaster’s agi- 
tation for better use of railroad 
station space, although his idea 
was for the inside and this takes 
care of the ground around the 
structure. In addition to the tulips 
there will be ornamental trees and 
shrubs and other flowers so that 
with the advertising theme pro- 
vided by the former will be com- 


bined an increased attractiveness 
of the “store” where the railroad’s 
“merchandise” is sold. 

* * 


Insurance advertising is getting 
hard enough to resist, goodness 
knows, without any encouragement 
from the Schoolmaster. But that 


gentleman has just received a piece 
of accident insurance advertising 





by direct mail that struck him as 
so ingenious that, like the ranks of 
Tuscany, he can “scarce forbear to 
cheer.” 

It came—the advertisement jn 
question—by first-class mail in an 


ordinary envelope; and when 
opened, the first thing that hit the 
Schoolmaster’s eye was a bill for 
hospital expenses, duly made out: 
“Mr. Schoolmaster, New York 


N. Y. To Titusville Hospital, Dr.” 

This bill was so minutely real- 
istic that—believe it or not—the 
first wild thought of the School. 
master was that some _ horrible 
mistake had been made and that 
this was a bill that should have 
gone to some other man of the 
same name. 

The total of the bill was $927, 
all neatly itemized; but then (oh 
blissful moment!) the Schoolmas- 
ter saw the opening sentence of the 
accompanying letter, which said, 
“The thought of such a bill pre- 
sented to you gives an awful jolt, 
doesn’t it?” 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany is hereby cited in General 
Orders for conspicuous ingenuity 
in the battle for business; and only 
one thing restrains the Schoolmas- 
ter from filling out and sending in 
the coupon immediately or even 
sooner. 

That is the fact that for the past 
fifteen years he has had an acci- 
dent policy—with Aetna. 

* * * 


“Aren’t you going to ask me 
what I think of the stock market 
and whether my clients are going 
to cut appropriations?” inquired an 
advertising agency head on whom 
the Schoolmaster was calling. “If 
you are not, you are one of the 
rare exceptions. 

“If we could only turn the time 
spent in conversation on that sub- 
ject into money! When I tell my 
callers that we see a big year 
ahead, they take the information 
with a grain of salt. I decided that 
too many people want companion- 
ship in their pessimism, so two 
days ago I hit on an idea which is 
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this 
Copy Writer? 


have an opening in our organiza- 

tion for a man who has written, or 

is capable of writing, outstanding agricul- 

turalcopy. We would like him to have a 

thorough farm background. If he has 

been raised on a farm and has an agricul- 

tural school or university education, so 
much the better. 


The man we see in our mind’s eye is a 
keen analyst. He can pack a convincing 
and complete message into a hundred 
words. He is able to go out into the field, 
talk to farmers and dealers and—by care 
ful questioning—find out their reactions, 
prejudices and preferences for the prod- 
ucts he will write about. He has a pleas- 
ing personality and his appearance, at all 
times, is acceptable to the people with 
whom he comes in contact. 


He may have won his spurs already. 
Or he may still have his spurs to win, but 
he’s dead sure that he can with the right 
coaching and co-operation. His age 
somewhere between 25 to 30. 


If you are this man, write us a letter 
giving all information concerning your 
experience, training, likes and dislikes, 
what you like to read . . . everything you 
feel we should know to help us form an 

and plete picture of yourself 
and your capabilities. Send two or three 
samples of what you consider to be your 
best work. State salary desired. 


Address “L,” Box 241 
Printers’ Ink 
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proving quite effective. Here jt 
is,” said the agency executive, as he 
handed the Schoolmaster the eyi- 
dence. 

The Schoolmaster looked and 
saw that he held a Photostat of a 
check for well over $100,000 which, 
it was explained, represented the 
October expenditure of a client. |i 
established a record and the client 
is going right ahead in November 
according to schedule. 

“That,” said the agency execu- 
tive, pointing to the Photostat, 
“makes an impression and gives the 
conversationalists something cheer- 
ful to talk about. We've passed it 
around the office, too, with good 
results.” 

* * * 

An article on new uses for prod- 
ucts appeared in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ Inx. To add to what 
was said, the Schoolmaster would 
like to call attention to some of 
the new uses to which Celotex is 
put. These the Schoolmaster dis- 
covered by reading the monthly 
house magazine which is published 
by that company. 

In Arabia, Celotex is used for 
doorways ; in Egypt, for furniture; 
in Arizona, for padding in a boxing 
ring ; in Java, for wall padding; in 
the Argentine, for roofing, and in 
the Gulf of Mexico for insulation 
in cabins on boats. And not to 
leave out Kansas City, it is used 
there for a sidewalk. 

And may the Schoolmaster add 
another use. In his home, his wife 
has split a number of sheets which 
were left over from altering a 
closet, and now uses them as pad- 
ding under hot dishes. 

a © 

Several letters coming from 
Class members deal with sugges- 
tions which are contributed for 
the purpose of healing the wound 
which has just been inflicted on 
business. Typical of those who be- 
lieve nothing is to be gained by os- 
trich playing, is a letter from Wil- 
liam H. Rankin, who states that 
“millions of dollars have been lost 
and pep articles are not going to 
convince the losers that this is 
not so.” 

He sees two things necessary if 
business is to dispel the mistrust 
that has been created by what has 
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A MAN 


Who Will Make 


MORE PROFIT 
For You! 


You, Mr. President, or you, Mr. 
Chairman of the Board, have a fine 
product—a good market. But yet 
you are not making satisfactory 
profits. Perhaps we can get together 
to our mutual advantage. Two and 
a half years ago I took charge of a 
manufacturing business that was in 
the red. Today it is making money 
—lots of it—but Iam not happy. I 
am looking for a new connection 
into which I can pour my experience, 
my ability and my enthusiasm. I am 
a Cornell graduate—40 years old—a 
Protestant—a success in whatever I 
have undertaken. I can arrange my 
time for an interview to meet yours. 
Address replies to ‘* G,’’ Box 97, P. I. 
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EXPERIENCED 
ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Desires a connection as an 


Assistant to a large agency 
official 


As Assistant to a corporation 
executive, whose duties in- 
volve sales and financial prob- 
lems 


As an Account Executive, or 
Assistant Account Executive, 
with a large agency 


Or, as Advertising Manager 
of a large organization. 


Has proven ability to secure and 
develop new business. 20 years’ 
experience in all phases of adver- 
tising agency procedure and in con- 
tacting and advising prominent na- 
tional advertisers. 


Can furnish as references the most 
prominent men in the advertising 
and publishing world. 


He will welcome an appointment 
to call. 


Address “‘E,” Box 95, Printers’ Ink. 














Young Man’s 
Opportunity 


Ambitious youth 21-25, 
with good education and 
energetic intelligence, abil- 
ity to do some typing and 
willingness to work will 
find a real opportunity to 
learn, earn and progress in 
a secretarial capacity with 
a large book manufacturer. 
Write a letter outlining 
qualifications. Salary 


$30.00 to start. 
Address “J,” Box 98 
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happened. First there is the fac- 
tor of salesmanship. “We have 
been living in an era when good 
salesmanship was unnecessary and 
from now on,” in Mr. Rankin’s 
opinion, “real salesmen are going 
to be needed. More and wore 
goods will be sold by them. But 
poor salesmen, salesmen of the or- 
der-taking type, will steadily sell 
less and less.” 

The same situation is foreseen 
for advertising. Again to uote 
Mr. Rankin, “Recently almost any 
kind of advertising helped to sell 
goods. Now, however, is the time 
for real advertising copy, advertis- 
ing that will sell—and to relegate 
mere ‘good-will’ advertising to the 
rear, the place that it deserves for 
the present.” 

Much is being voiced and written 
about getting back to work, and 
Mr. Rankin does not exempt ad- 
vertising and selling from the call 
The Schoolmaster quotes him to 
the Class because his views seem 
to summarize what is in the minds 
of so many Class members. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster is passing on 
to the Class a report dealing with 
the trend toward living in apart- 
ments rather than private houses. 
This report was compiled by the 
Greenbaum Sons Securities Cor- 
poration and covers a period of six 
years. 

“Six years ago,” the report 
states, “40.6 per cent of new resi- 
dential accommodations provided 
in the same cities were private 
dwellings, while only 34.3 per cent 
were apartments. Shift in the rel- 
ative proportions since that time 
appears from the following table: 


New Homes Apartments 
1924 40.6% 4.3% 
1925 42.3 
1926 36.1 
1927 32.6 
1928 28.0 
1929 27.8 

“A small and yearly decreasing 
number of two-family dwellings,” 
the report closes, “makes up the 
annual total of residential build- 


* * 


To paraphrase our friend Shakes- 
peare—“There is more to reading 
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ina row. 


September issue 


Gained 15.67% in display advertising over 
a year ago and was the biggest September 
issue in the history of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


October issue 


Passed September in total advertising, car- 
ried 20% more display business than October 
of last year and made a new record for ad- 
vertising carried in any issue of the Monthly. 


November issue 


Exceeds both September and October in 
volume of display advertising and sets 
another high water-mark,—this being the 
largest issue in its history. seg iad 





Printers’ Ink Monthly 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 


Advertising rates: Full page $225. Two-thirds page $170. One-third page $90. 
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Changes in 
Lumber Industry 


The lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry is becoming more of a 


wood conversion industry. 
Manufacture is being carried 
further at sawmill than ever 
before. Important to machin- 
ery, equipment and mill supply 
houses. Write for facts. 


American fumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO aA.B.c. 











Subscription 
Manager Wanted 


by a Nationally circulated magazine 
in a class field. 

Only a man with a proven record 
of ability to get subscriptions on a 
profitable basis will be considered. 

Must be familiar with premium 
and direct-mail methods, canvass- 
ers, etc. 

All applications will be considered 
confidential. Give full particulars, 
references and salary expected. Ad- 
dress “N,”’ Box 240, Printers’ Ink. 








pportunity 
for a Printing Salesman 


A thoroughly modern printing 
plant in uptown New York offers 
an exceptional opportunity for a 
printing salesman with an es 
ished clientele who will appre- 
ciate a service that delivers the 
highest grade of printing prompt- 
ly and economically. 


To the 1-7 man will be given 
facilities for greater earnings and 
an opportunity to become a part- 
ner in the business. 


Unless you are in search of a big- 
ger future—and with the highest 
references, please do not repl 

to this ad. “H,"’ Box 96, P.gl. 
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than meets the eye.” And this is 
very true in the present day be- 
cause the average business man js 
about swamped by the amount of 
reading he should do. 

The Schoolmaster feels that not 
enough education has MN given 
the average man in the matter of 
reading and that as a result the 
reader suffers from being unable 
to cover the ground he would like. 
This has been doubly impressed 
on the Schoolmaster after reading 
Walter B. Pitkin’s new book, “The 
Art of Rapid Reading.” 

Mr. Pitkin mentions several 
faults in reading which the aver- 
age person does not realize are 
harmful. Among them are such 
facts as: Any posture which disturbs 
blood circulation or causes mus- 
cles to become tense is bad, also 
the light should not be too bright, 
too weak or uneven. Likewise do 
not read it: overheated, cold or 
draughty rooms. 

There are many other hints to 
the careful reader out of which the 
Schoolmaster has picked the fol- 
lowing: Do not try to read after 
strenuous exercise, nor when hun- 
gry, nor when you have some 
worry on your mind. But these 
are mostly admonitions. 

What Mr. Pitkin has to say 
about office-hour browsing may 
help to solve the problems of many 
executives who do not find time 
to read during working hours. 

“I recommend,” Mr. Pitkin’s 
book says, “that the executive's of- 
fice be turned into a library, that 
he adopt the ancient and agreeable 
habit of browsing, that he dip into 
magazines, reports and books at 
odd moments whenever two condi- 
tions can be fulfilled. First, that 
he can be undisturbed even for a 
few minutes, and second, that he is 
at the moment actively interested in 








WANT MORE SALES? 


Then I’m your man. Young, enthus'- 
astic and cooperative. Well trained in 
market research, sales promotion and 
red-blooded selling. A hound for div- 
ging out successful sales ideas, build- 
ing marketing plans and effectively 
exeouting them. Highly swecessful with 
direct mall. Ten years’ experience, 














college educated, married. Salary mod- 
erate, “Q,” Box 243, Printers’ Ink. 
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jearning some particular thing. In 
other words, he will read most 
and read best if his reading can 
follow the actual flow of his in- 
teests from hour to hour through- 
out the day.” 


A Word of Appreciation for 
Corporal Tidd 


Brauvett, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1929. 
Deak SCHOOLMASTER: 

May I say just a word of apprecia- 
tion for your story, in the Classroom of 
the November 7 issue, of Corporal Tidd 
of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police? 
I got a kick out of it that was memor- 
able, and I’d give a lot to see the movies 
he’s taken, under—I can vaguely imagine 
—the most picturesque of circumstances! 

avip A. Batcn. 


Alexander Rogers with Libby, 
McNeill & Libby 


Alexander Rogers, formerly director 
of marketing of the United t pothetae 
ff America, has joined the advertising 
department of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 


Chicago. 


Joins John Curtiss Agency 

James B. Daly, Jr., has joined the 
staff of the John Curtiss Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as space- 
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PRINTING 
SALESMAN: 


A medium sized high-class 
New York printing plant is 
interested in hearing from 
a young man who can sell 
better-type printing accounts 
preferably on a_ service 
basis. The plant is old in 
name, substantial, progres- 
sive, modern, profitable. It 
now does a fine volume with- 
out consistent outside contact 
work, but wants to grow. 

We offer congenial atmos- 
phere, helpful co-operation, 
good compensation, and an 
opportunity to grow with an 
organization which is “going 
some place.” If you think 
you can qualify and are in- 
terested, let’s have a talk. In- 
quiries treated confidentially. 


Address “M,” Box 99, 
Printers’ Ink. 











JUST A MINUTE 


Let us tell you about the STANDARD AD- 
VERTISING REGISTER—*“ The Red Book” 
Here you will find just what you need to 
know about NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENCIES, grouped in 
a handy form. The SERVICE is constantly 
revised by our large force and with our 
weekly reports is kept to date. 


Quit Guessing—Get the Register!! 


National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, Boston 


Western Offices 


140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
1226 Russ Blidg., San Francisco 





“GIBBONS _ knows 


& AN. ADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARTIST will rent space 
of agency or publisher 
and do art work on 
piece work basis. Ex- 
ceptionally able and ver- 
satile. Box 877, P. I. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
in Tenn. Agency for_copy writer, pref- 
erably under 30. Give initial salary, 
references, complete story and samples of 
work. Box 874 Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Young Lady who is well experienced in 
production work to be assistant to depart- 
ment head on a trade journal. One familiar 
with make-up, engravings, art work, etc. 
Give full particulars and salary desired 
in first letter. Box 866, Printers’ Ink. 
Large Music Publishing House desires 
services of advertising man. One who can 
plan sales campaigns; familiar with lay- 
outs, mediums, etc.; must be musically in- 
clined. Apply by letter, stating experience, 
eg | salary desired, etc. Box 852, 
rinters’ Ink. 


Advertising Executive wanted at home 
office of national publication located in 
Eastern State. Excellent opportunity for 
man who can produce promotional litera- 
ture and oversee solicitation. State expe- 
rience, age, salary requirements, etc. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Box 854, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman—A leading trade 
publication has an opening on its adver- 
tising staff for a man who has a success- 
ful background of selling trade-paper 
advertising. The position will require 
considerable a with headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Age about 30; salary 
i Write full details, in- 
City Hall 























and commission. 
cluding religion. Box 803, 
Station, New York. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
COPY AND LAYOUT MEN 


seeking opportunities, register with us. In- 
terviews and corr dence confidential 
Executive Service Corp., 100 East 42nd 
St., N. Y¥. C. Ashland 6000. (Agency.) 


Free Lance Artists ! 


Let us see samples of your work— 
layout, design or figures. Ask for 
Mr. Gerstein. 











Louis H. Meyer Apv. AGENCY 
125 West 45th Street 
New York 








SALESMEN—permanent liberal earning 
opportunity is offered to several more men 
who are free to travel and can qualify 
to sell a practical show window Service 
of real advertising quality to ;etailers 
Commission basis; exclusive territory. 
Business established over 15 years. State 
a few details of your experience for at. 
tention. Interview and sonal coach- 
ing in territory. Address PP. S. 1330-38 
- Van Buren, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED— 
AN UNUSUAL MAN 

For a man who can show proven sale 
ability and who is experienced in the 
various phases of lithography, we have 
an unusual opportunity as a sales rep. 
resentative which may be developed into 
a high managerial position. If you can 
measure up to these qualifications write, 
telling us your age, experience, national. 
ity, religion, present income and why 
you feel qualified. Box 853, P. I. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE SPACE with Leech Ar 
Service, 4lst Street and 6th Ave- 
nue. Furnished—good light—and 
attractive. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—National and local accounts, 
lettering, furniture, figures, etc., for 
booklets, magazines, newspaper and 
poster in all mediums, free lance. Box 
857, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER — idea ani 
layout man; interesting story awaits 
organization requiring exceptional ex- 
perience with largest N. Y¥. agencies. 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 


Practical Printer with past experience as 
purchasing agent and production manager, 
desires position with Advertising Agency 
executive ability, best of references. Camp- 
bell G. Duncan, 3806 111th St., Corona, L.1 


ARTIST—young—Wishes position in 
commercial studio or agency. Figures, 
color, layout work. Willing to start from 
bottom. Fred Peloso, 629 Baker Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


























Advertising Manager or Assistant 
Chain department store and mail order 
experience. Thorough knowledge copy, 
layout, budget control. Can assume re 
sponsibility or take orders. Age 30 
Box 865, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office 


AGENCIES AHOY! 
Modesty prevents my telling what goo! 
copy I can write, but I’d fixe to show 
you on your own work. Copy experience 
with manufacturer and agencies. Former 





newspaper _and publicity man. Knows 
Spanish. Earnings, $5,000. Now en- 
ployed. Box 869, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
sires to represent national magazine or 
ade paper in the Chicago territory. Full 
wrticulars and references furnished. 
ox 863 Printers’ Ink. 

Man—Five years’ experience buy- 
- Print ig Engravings and layout. Two 
ars’ agency experience, desires connec- 
on, best references; salary secondary 
connection. Box 860 Printers’ Ink. 
SORETARY—Publisher class publica- 
ion poss ssing tact initiative, exceptional 
bility, capable cersenpentent, excellent 
dvertising experience, familiar with copy- 
riting and layout work. Box 848, P. I. 
| Writer of Custom Built Copy Avail- 
ble—Ave 28, six intensive years along 
les promotional lines, house-organ ex- 
erience Now employed as assistant 
wublicity director of large corporation. 
Highly recommended. Box 861, P. I. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN —with A-1 
ecord—Second Newspaper Experience— 
Result-gcetting ywriter—Layout Man— 
Merchandising Man seeks new connection. 
Ready to have his record investigated by 
interested executives. Box 864, P. IL. 
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Young Man—University graduate, with 





experience as resear worker and art 
editor desires ction with ibili 
ties. Salary secondary Thoroughly con- 


scientious; willing worker. Box 862, P. I. 


Secretary-Stenographer—young lady, 25 
—6 years as secretary to manager of print- 
ing plant-—1 year production work indus- 
trial publisher. Sound knowledge print- 
ing, cuts, etc. Salary $35. Box 867, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Successful record in national consumer and 
trade publication field. Open for perma- 
nent engagement with reliable publisher. 
Age 29; good appearance. Box 876, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
7 years’ practical experience art, engrav- 
ing, printing, etc., seeks profitable con- 
nection. Nowemployed. Logical reason for 
change. Age 30, married. Box 858, P. I. 


EDITOR 


Experienced, smart, now on small trade 
paper, wants a real chance. Box 856, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
A-1 photo-retoucher free lance seeks con- 
nections, with an advertising agency or 
reliable establishment in New York or 
vicinity Box 849, Printers’ Ink. 
5 ARTIST : 
With general experience; good lettering 
and design in black and white and color. 
Is interested in free-lance opportunities. 
Box 850, Printers’ Ink. 

AGENCY ASSISTANT 
Young man, 23, one year advertising as- 
sistant with manufacturers, seeks agency 
connection. College graduate, available 
at once, locate anywhere. Box 870, P. I. 
YOUNG WOMAN with five years’ 
retail advertising experience, two 
years advertising manager; thor- 
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ough knowledge of copy, layout and 
type, seeks opportunity in national 
field. Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 
AVAILABLE 
Art Director—Agency Artist 

A versatile artist with a background of 
14 years’ experience—with A. A. A. A 
agency—direct by mail plant—and en- 
gravers, seeks a connection with an agen- 
cy; publisher or direct by mail plant 
where there is a broader outlet for his 
proven creative ability. Box 851, I. 
, OPPORTUNITY DESIRED 
Editor-Writer with 20 years’ business 
experience; 10 years assistant editor 
leading magazine; admitted to Bar; auto- 
mobile executive; author book and li- 
bretto. An eye for the artistic and 
beautiful. Looking for something en- 
tirely different from general run of job. 
Want field for creative as well as con- 
structive work. Box 871, Printers’ Ink. 
Printing Plant Executive—a man of rare 
energy and ability can bring to your plant 
judgment and experience in handling print- 
ing problems. I have a very comprehen- 
sive knowledge anc plan for economical 
production, and have the faculty to get it. 
Can supervise sales, estimating, purchas- 
ing, mechanical production; ca le of 
making layouts, writing copy and lesigning 
pieces which best meets the needs of clients. 
References exchanged. Box 873, P.- I. 














Manufacturers and Agencies! 
Advertising and publicity man—former 
newspaper publisher, printing manager 
and account executive — seeks to use 
broad knowledge of advertising as asst. 
advertising manager, adv. mgr., or asst. 





account representative. Knows produc- 
tion, employed, 30. Box 868, I. 
YOUNG MAN 


Thirty, creative, graduate of art school, 
with thoro knowledge of retailing, having 
had five years’ practical experience in 
retail establishment, desires position as 
assistant in art and copy work where 
he may develop under capable direction. 
Opportunity to develop as artist and 
copy writer more important than salary. 
Box 872, Printers’ Ink. 


Industrial Advertising Writer 
Experienced in sales, manufacturing 
methods, advertising in all its phases. 
Wants position in New York or vicinity. 
Well equipped to manage advertising de- 
partment, assist advertising manager or 
write industrial copy for agency. Tech- 
nical graduate, agency experience, now 
engaged in sales promotion work. For 
complete business history write Box 
859. Printers’ Ink. 


$100.00 IN CASH 
FOR “‘LEAD’”’ RESULTING 


IN DESIRED CONTACT 


ART EXECUTIVE 
SEEKS NEW CONNECTION 


Agency or manufacturer. Has a back- 
ground of the finest. 8 years art director 
with selling and manufacturing experi- 
ence; hard worker with aggressive analyt- 
ical mind, plenty ideas; practical imag- 
imation; fine sense of layout and design, 
can draw and paint anything in any 
medium. Thorough Snowledee of color, 
engraving and printing. Impeccable taste. 
Cultured forcetul personality and _ char- 
acter to justify responsibility and per- 
manency. Age 32, married; Christian. 
Salary secondary to opportrnity. Further 
details on request. Box 855, P. I. 
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is your chance. 


Hold Their Interest 


When men understand how they should work, 
they make more money. 

Lighted pictures of the right kind can clearly 
and interestingly present your ideas on every 
step in selling. 

Fourteen years of experience has highly devel- 
oped the skill of this organization in making 
sales ideas plain. 

Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 

Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 
Still and Motion Pict: Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, Chanin Bildg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Iidg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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Ask a Chicago Tribune advertising N 
man to tell you ALL about it! : 





Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, October, 1929 
861,217 Daily; 1,192,151 Sunday 








